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OLD 
PROBLEM 


ANDLES, particularly tall ones on the gradines of an 
altar, at times seem perversely resistant to all attempts 

to light them. When last extinguished, wicks may have been 
pressed into the molten wax . . . snapped off close to their 
bases... or cocked at awkward angles. In any event, time 
drags and exasperation mounts as the altar boy or sacristan 
seeks to effect combustion with the tip of his taper lighter. 


Will & Baumer, following a 100-year tradition of working 
closely with the Clergy in all matters pertaining to candles, 
found a solution to these difficulties with a different type 
of candle lighter. Instead of a taper, propane gas supplies 
the flame. The pencil-shaped jet, adjustable to a length of 
three inches, is of such high heat intensity that the wick, 
regardless of condition or position, is easily and quickly 
ignited. 

Will & Baumer branch offices, dealers and rep- 

resentatives are so conveniently located throughout 

North America that demonstration of the gas 

lighter or expert help on any candle requirement 

is immediately available to members of the clergy. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of Americo EIN , 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment W | | | és 
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CATHOLICISM VS. COMMUNISM IN INDIA 

Describing the Communist-sponsored International 
Industries Fair held in Bombay in 1952, Pravda once 
noted that “in the evenings the people of Bombay 
could look into the sky where, against the dead, cold 
juminaries, there is the brightly shining star of the 
Soviet pavilion.” To the thousands of Indians visiting 
the fair the inference made by the Russian daily would 
have been plain. Communist propaganda in India was 
“the bright star,” the “dead cold luminaries” the propa- 
ganda of the non-Communist world. 

Painful as it may be to admit, Pravda, was in a 
sense, right. For it would be foolish to deny that Soviet 
propaganda in India is more successful than that of 
the U. S. Information Service. The country swarms 
with cheap Communist literature. What is more, this 
Red bait is read and reread. Every important function 
and meeting place in India is manned by enthusiastic 
young people selling Communist books and pam- 
phlets. It is generally believed that Moscow and, more 
recently, Peiping contribute most of the literature free 
and that the profits go to support India’s Communist 
party. 

One might be tempted to put down the success of 
the Communist bookselling venture in India to the 
desire of a newly literate populace to read whatever 
comes its way. Yet the most avid readers of Com- 
munist literature come from the intellectual classes. 
From there it takes but one step to impregnate the 
student body of India, the leaders of tomorrow, with 
communistic ideas. F 

To combat this effective Communist propaganda in 
India, the Institute of Social Order in Poona is spon- 
soring a Social Exhilition to be held during the 
Marian Congress in Bombay in December. From Bom- 
bay the exb‘bit of bfoks and pamphlets will move 
on to other sarge cen*rs in India. 

The purpose of th~ exhibit is to acquaint the people 
of India with the atholic solution to the specific 
social problems of the country and to show that that 
solution is a workable one. The difficulty thus far has 
been the almost complete dearth of literature in India 
explaining Catholic social doctrine and the consequent 
ignorance, even among many Catholic leaders, of 
the social teaching of the Church. 

Here is a rare opportunity for American Catholics 
to provide constructive assistance in combating inter- 


_ national communism and its successful methods of 


infiltration and subversion. The sponsors of the exhibit 
have requested books and pamphlets on the social 
teachings of the Church, on communism and on the 
various fields of social endeavor in which the doc- 
trines of the Church have been applied, such as co- 
operatives, credit unions, etc. Any assistance to the 
severely handicapped work of India’s ISO should be 
sent promptly in time to arrive before December, to: 
Social Exhibition Committee, De Nobili College, 
Poona-6, India. If enough publishers, booksellers and 
social agencies cooperate, the Church in India will be 
greatly strengthened. 
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Employ the handicapped 

The President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, is again spurring the national 
effort for the disabled, by sponsoring the 10th annual 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 
By a proclamation of President Eisenhower, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of Congress, the week Oct. 
3-9 is set aside to urge on the attention of all Ameri- 
cans the need of more job opportunities for the handi- 
capped. The President’s Committee does not ask for 
special sympathy or charity for the handicapped. Its 
aim is rather to let employers know that in many 
types of work a handicapped person can produce on 
a par with the best. For example a recent survey by 
the U. S. Department of Labor comparing on-the-job 
records of disabled and able-bodied workers came 
up with the following findings on the disabled: their 
score on efficiency was 90 per cent, on work injuries, 
89 per cent, on absenteeism, 93 per cent, on turnover 
89 per cent. In each of these categories the disabled 
proved equal to or better than the able-bodied work- 
ing at the same type of job. In spite of real progress 
that has seen 2.5 million placements of handicapped 
workers by public employment agencies during the 
past twelve years, the need is still growing. With 
increased Federal aid for rehabilitation facilities and 
services, the number of handicapped capable of 
holding down jobs will increase. Old-fashioned hiring 
policies that automatically pass over the physically 
handicapped should be overhauled. 


The President prays 

On one important issue President Eisenhower de- 
cisively disagrees with Founding Father James Madi- 
son. He obviously believes it to be his duty as Presi- 
dent occasionally to call on the nation to say its 
prayers. In his old age Madison wrote a memorandum 
in which he made clear that he did not approve of 
Executive proclamations on religious matters, and 
had himself made use of them as President only be- 
cause he was constrained to do so by the example of 
his predecessors. President Eisenhower, however, 
goes along with the ideas expressed in the majority 
opinion of the Supreme Court in Zorach v. Clauson 
(72 S. Ct. 679), where Mr. Justice Douglas reminded 
us that we must act as befits “a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” It was 
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according to this living tradition, therefore, that on 
Sept. 21 the President’s voice was beamed behind the 
Iron Curtain asking the people of Russia and its satel- 
lites to join with Americans in a day of prayer for 
world peace. We think these words historic: 


May the world be ringed with an act of faith so 
strong as to annihilate the cruel, artificial barriers 
erected by little men between the peoples who 
seek peace on earth through the Divine Spirit. 

The President urged both adults and children in the 
blacked-out countries to join us in fraternal prayer 
for peace and an end of tensions. He told them that 
in America people of every religious affiliation are 
daily praying that God will give us the devotion, 
wisdom and stamina to work untiringly for a just and 
lasting peace. We hope that many a weary soul in the 
Soviet camp heard the President and was strengthened 
to carry on the fight against totalitarianism. 


Blind spot in AFL foreign policy 

From time to time this Review has had occasion 
to comment on the AFL’s biased pro-Socialist attitude 
toward European trade unions. To those who feel that 
some Catholics, including ourselves, may be hyper- 
sensitive on this point, w> commend two paragraphs 
in the AFL executive cuuncil’s report to the recent 
convention in Los Angeles. The first paragraph deals 
with Belgium, where the Christian Social party suf- 
fered a setback in the last general elections. According 
to the executive council, the result of this election was 
a major victory for the “labor movement.” Since almost 
half the organized workers in Belgium are members 
of Christian trade unions and support the Christian 
Social party, how can any impartial person regard the 
coming to power of a Socialist-Liberal coalition as a 
victory for the labor movement? Apparently the AFL 
does not recognize the Christian trade unions as a 
bonafide part of the labor movement. The other offen- 
sive paragraph refers in critical terms to the May 30 
pastoral letter of the Dutch hierarchy. In the course 
of that forty-page document, the Catholic bishops 
reaffirmed an old ban on Catholic membership in 
Socialist unions and criticized Catholics who join the 
Labor (Socialist) party. The AFL report deplores this 
“intensification” of the Catholic prohibition of mem- 
bership in Socialist unions and calls it “unfortunate” 
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in a country where cooperation among all non-Com- 
munist unions has been the rule. Actually, the bishops 
did not “intensify” the ban on Socialist unions. They 
only reaffirmed it. And they coupled this reaffirmation 
with a strong plea for continued cooperation with 
other groups. But of this plea there is no mention in 
the AFL report. 


“Right to work” in Missouri 

If any businessmen among the 415,734 Catholics 
of the St. Louis Archdiocese swallow the “right-to- 
work” propaganda now flooding Missouri, they can- 
not plead ignorance as an excuse. Two weeks ago the 
St. Louis Register, official organ of the Archdiocese, 
roundly condemned right-to-work laws as “clearly 
opposed to Catholic principles concerning the rights 
of labor and management.” The Register spoke out 
because of the danger that ill-informed Catholics 
might be persuaded to help finance a Missouri Cham- 
ber of Commerce “educational campaign” in favor 
of right-to-work legislation. The avowed purpose of 
such legislation, which outlaws all forms of union 
security, is to protect the worker from “paying dues 
against his will or paying tribute as a condition of 
employment.” The actual purpose is to hamstring 
unions. As the Register said: 

The real aim of this campaign, although it pre- 
tends to be interested in protecting the individual 
worker, is to destroy unions by making them inef- 
fective. . 

Seventeen States, most of them in the South and 
Southwest, have adopted right-to-work bills. Those 
who sincerely support such bills as beneficial to 
workers should note what Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell told a New York City audience on Sept. 26. 
He said that substandard wages and working condi- 
tioins in this country are most prevalent precisely in 
the South and Southwest. A very strange coincidence, 
indeed. 


Hucksters hawking American womanhood 
“In no other literature of children,” says Dr. Fredric 
Wertham, speaking of the crime-and-horror comic 














books in Seduction of the Innocent, “has the image | 


of womanhood been so degraded.” It’s beginning to 
look as though a core of movie ad-writers and of news- 
paper editors and publishers are determined to vie 


with the comic-book publishers in cheapening and de- | 


grading the ideals of womanhood which Western 
civilization has cherished. One would have thought 


that at least the bad taste of the Marilyn Monroe — 
episode (cf. AM. 10/2, p. 8), to say nothing of its | 
callous flouting of ordinary decency, would by now be | 


sour in the hucksters’ mouths. But no, they still con- 
tinue to pander to prurience and to inculcate insidi- 
ously that the only attractive, worth-while thing about 
women is their bodies. Gina Lollobrigida, the Italian 
film star, and Sarita Montiel, the Mexican ditto, have 
recently been publicized in the press much as Miss 


Monroe was. But the most disgusting promotion is | 
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that being currently lavished on United Artists’ The 
Barefoot Contessa. Half-page ads displaying Ava 
Gardner in sultry and seductive postures refer to her 
as “the world’s most beautiful animal.” There is no 
doubt left in the viewer’s mind that, whatever the 
film may turn out to be, customers are being lured to 
it by the bait of the feminine body. It may be, of 
course, that the “philosophy” taught in all too many 
colleges and taken for granted in too much lower 
education has convinced millions of Americans that 
women—and men—are just animals. The plea that they 
are “giving the customers what they want” will not 
exculpate the hucksters. Those who control or influ- 
ence mass media of entertainment and culture have a 
positive responsibility to uphold public morality. It 
will never be upheld by hawking women on the 
movie-ad auction-block as animals. 


Boston and its FM stations 

If you happen to be a high-fidelity record enthu- 
siast, Boston is the ideal place for you to settle. For 
that city, as the Christian Science Monitor recently 
boasted, is now the FM capital of America. Radio sta- 
tions in the Hub have learned that Bach on FM can 
sell soap better than boogie-woogie. An enthusiastic, 
letter-writing audience has been building up since 
1949, when the first of four cultural FM stations was 
founded by Boston University. All are doing well, 
and a fifth is joining their ranks this fall. Here is how 
it worked with WXHR. One sad morning in 1950 the 
station greeted its listeners with a juke-box tune in- 
stead of the usual Beethoven. Sponsors were not buy- 
ing air time, they explained. Good music evidently could 
not pay its way in Boston. Bach and Brahms must 
be fed to the wolf at the station door. Within a week 
WXHR was deluged with 2,000 letters of protest. So 
it made up its mind to take the dare. It went scout- 
ing for ads, but refused singing commercials and 
come-on techniques. Evidently the drive succeeded, 
for each year the number of sponsors has grown, the 
station’s nine-member staff has received salary boosts 
and there are now 600 per cent more FM radios in 
the Boston area than there were in 1950. WXHR tells 
the story of one of its sponsors who wrote in: “The 
music is so beautiful. Please don’t read the commer- 
cial.” Perhaps these things can happen only in the 
Athens of America, where housewives prefer uni- 
versity lectures to soap-opera serials. We hope not. 
Be that as it may, many Bostonians are now saying 
that one reason they like living on the Charles River 
is that FM brings Boston’s cultural riches right into 
their living room. 


Catholic war relief anniversary 

American Catholics will appreciate deeply as well 
as humbly the praise given them by the Holy Father 
recently on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of 
the Italian relief program instituted by War Relief 
Services-NCWC. In a special message Pope Pius XII 
declared that the spectacle of charity offered by 


U. S. Catholics “marks a glorious milestone in the 
history of Christianity.” The relief program for Italy 
began in 1944 with the arrival of four priests repre- 
senting WRS-NCWC. The ceremonies noting the anni- 
versary, held in Rome on Sept. 23, featured a dis- 
course by His Eminence Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani, 
Pro-Secretary of the Supreme Congregation of the 
the Holy Office. His Eminence described the four 
priests as “paratroopers of Christ.” WRS-NCWC was 
set up by the American bishops in 1948, Since that 
time it has been the principal channel for vast amounts 
of relief materials to refugees, prisoners of war, dis- 
placed persons and war victims in more than sixty 
countries. During the September Katholikentag at 
Fulda this year, the president of the German Caritas, 
Msgr. Alois Eckert, voiced the appreciation of German 
Catholics for the manifold services of WRS-NCWC. 
Since April, 1946, he pointed out, the organization 
has sent food shipments to Germany totaling 90 mil- 
lion pounds. It has also helped 125,000 displaced per- 
sons and refugees to find new homes overseas. The 
appreciation of our fellow-Catholics abroad should 
spur Catholics here to continue their generous support 
of this Christlike work. 


Pius XII, scientists and Mr. Bryson 

Pope Pius XII and Prof. Lyman Bryson of Columbia 
have sharply divergent views on the danger of secu- 
larism among scientists. Speaking to members of the 
42nd International Geophysics Congress, which visited 
him at Castel Gandolfo Sept. 24, the Holy Father 
praised the initiative and courage of scientists, but 
said: 

While scientists are endowed with the most 
beautiful qualities of mind and heart, they may 
not be worthy of their name if they do not elevate 
themselves above technical problems and take 
upon themselves the essential problem of giving 
meaning to life. 

Dr. Bryson, who mentors the CBS program Invitation 
to Learning, also praised scientists in his recently 
published The Drive Toward Reason tor having “our 
best brains and our keenest imaginations.” Without 
giving his references, Mr. Bryson wrote: 

It is a simple matter of fact, from which re- 
spectable public opinion shrinks in dismay, that 

e ablest men do not now go into the priesthoods 
and ministries as much as they have done in the 
past. 

They become scientists, and their brains and imagina- 
tions “are not primarily concerned with values.” 
Though the American people may be more preoccu- 
pied with ethical and religious questions than in the 
past, Mr. Bryson insists that their intellectual leaders 
are “after other quarry.” This, Mr. Bryson, indicates, 
is the way it ought to be. The new secular value-sys- 
tem he foresees will be the product of scientific reason, 
mass communications and a fighting faith in man. 
But Pius XII says scientists must serve God. However 
filled with genius, the numan spirit remains constantly 
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under the supreme hand of its divine Creator. Science, 
if cut off from a transcendent God, becomes useless 
and even nefarious. 


Reading for children in the USSR 

The anti-religious drive in the USSR has been 
gathering ominous momentum in the past few months. 
It reached a new high on July 24 in a Pravda article 
which called imperiously for a wider development of 
“scientific-atheistic propaganda.” It excoriated the 
Soviet Ministry of Culture, as well as schools, clubs, 
Houses of Culture and many other party organiza- 
tions, for failing to realize the “vital importance” of 
inculcating “militant materialism.” Pravda’s theme was 
echoed, naturally, by the provincial press throughout 


the Soviet Union. Radyanska Ukraina declared on 
Aug. 6 that “the spirit of militant materialism must 
permeate the whole school curriculum.” Pravda re- 
turned to the attack in the week of Sept. 20 on a some- 
what new front. Publishers of books for children and 
magazines reviewing juvenile literature were blasted 
for not producing and calling to young readers’ atten- 
tion a greater number of atheistic books. Since all 
publishers in the USSR depend on Government fiat 
for their bread and butter, it is safe to say that there 
will be a flood of such poisonous books soon rolling 
off the presses to corrupt the young. Red propa- 
gandists do not doubt the importance of literature for 
the young. We wonder if all American, and especially 
American Catholic, parents are equally convinced. 





McCARTHY CENSURE REPORT 

The full text of the unanimous report, made public 
on Sept. 27, of the Senate’s Select Committee to Study 
Censure Charges against Senator McCarthy ran to 
about 46 columns in the New York Times. 

The committee’s assignment grew out of the cen- 
sure charges made by Senator Flanders on the Senate 
floor July 30, as amended by additional charges by 
Senators Fulbright and Morse. On Aug. 3 these be- 
came Senate Resolution 301, which was referred to 
a select committee appointed by the President of the 
Senate, Vice President Nixon. He named six members 
—three Republicans and three Democrats, none of 
whom is up for re-election this fall. The committee 
chose Sen. Arthur V. Watkins (R., Utah) as chair- 
man and Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.) as vice- 
chairman. 

The group regarded its function as “judicial or 
quasi-judicial in nature,” since it was helping the 
Senate to discharge its constitutional responsibility of 
judging the fitness of its members under Art. I, Sec. 
5. It faced an “unprecedented situation” in having to 
examine and report on some 40-odd censure charges 
before adjournment. (The Senate had merely recessed, 
subject to recall to take action on the report. The 
recall has been set for Nov. 8.) To expedite its busi- 
ness the Watkins committee reduced the charges to 
14, divided into five categories. 


CENSURE RECOMMENDED 


On Category I, the committee recommended cen- 
sure on the ground that 


the conduct of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin toward the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections, toward its members, including the 
statement concerning Senator Hendrickson [“a 
living miracle without brains or guts”] acting 
as a member of the subcommittee, and toward 
the Senate was contemptuous, contumacious and 
denunciatory, without reason or justification, and 
was obstructive to legislative processes. 


The review of the evidence for this recommendation, 
amounting to 18 newspaper columns, revived the 
charges Senator Benton had made in 1951, as trans- 
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mitted to the Senate in the Hennings-Hayden-Hen- 
drickson report of Jan. 2, 1953. At that time the Senate 
took no action on the results of this investigation. It 
will now have to act on this report as part of the 








censure recommendation. In this section, the Watkins | 
committee seems to have come to conclusions adverse : 


to Senator McCarthy on every significant point. 


On Category V, relating to the treatment Senator | 


McCarthy had accorded Brig. Gen. Ralph Zwicker 
in the Peress case, the committee found the Senator’s 
conduct “reprehensible” on all scores. “For this con- 
duct,” it concluded, “he should be censured by the 
Senate.” 


Non-CENSURABLE COUNTS 


Category II relates to the “encouragement” the 
Senator gave Federal employes to give him various 
sorts of information. The report vindicates both the 
right of the Executive to withhold information for 
security reasons and the right of Congress, under 
proper safeguards, to obtain the data it needs to carry 
out its investigative functions. The committee decided 
to give the Senator “the benefit of the more chari- 
table construction” of his open bid for information, 
in view of “the ambiguity of the statements made 
by [him].” It nevertheless affirmed that his “invita- 
tion” was “improper” and that, if it were acted upon 
in regard to classified materials, the “orderly and 


constitutional functioning” of our Government would | 


be “unduly disrupted.” 


Category III deals specifically with such classified | 


materials, particularly the famous 24-page letter con- 
taining FBI data about Fort Monmouth. The report 
takes a very serious view of the Senator’s “high de- 
gree of irresponsibility” towards our laws and his 
“grave error” in being ready to publicize the FBI ma- 
terial over TV. But it did not recommend censure, 
because of “the stress and strain” he was under. It 
did the same about his abuse of Senator Flanders (No. 
IV), which was “highly improper” but provoked. 

Mr. McCarthy, of course, will try to defend himself 
against these verdicts, come Nov. 8. The outcome may 
prove to be historic. 
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No doubt the Editors of this Review present their sum- 
mary of the long report of the Senate select committee 
which heard the charges against Senator McCarthy. 
There are, however, some sidelights. 

As is known, the six-man committee recommended 
Senate censure on two counts: lack of respect for a 
committee and for witnesses before him. As for the 
crucial question whether a Senator may receive from 
a Government employee documents of a secret nature, 
the committee handled it gingerly, though it did have 
sharp words criticizing Mr. McCarthy’s conduct. 

Newsdesks and some columnists no doubt heaved 
a sigh of relief at this. At least two columnists have 
openly boasted of having secret documents and pub- 
lished extracts from them, and reporters on reputable 
dailies have cautiously shown that they, too, possessed 
such documents. In fact, a private individual recently 
openly boasted that he had “hundreds” of FBI re- 
ports and had given them to Senator Jenner. 

The select committee, however, had a practical 
demonstration of “leaks” of information. For days be- 
fore the report was released, newspapers and many 
radio commentators had reported more or less accu- 
rate forecasts of the committee’s conclusions. Some 
of these may have been guesses, but they were too 
close to the truth. Somebody must have “leaked.” 
It certainly was no one of the close-mouthed six 
Senators, so it must have been someone anywhere 
from the staff to the Government Printing Office. 
Only the Supreme Court seems to be immune from 
this kind of business, though I remember one case 
where there was a leak there also, and it broke the 
stock market. Heads fell on that occasion, however. 

The Espionage Act, as amended, controls in the 
case of secret documents. It certainly allows a Sena- 
tor to receive secret (classified) documents as an 
“authorized person.” But the Act is a two-way affair. 
The giver of the classified: document must also be 
authorized to give it. And nobody is authorized to 
do this but the President or his agent. 

The select committee recognized this when, in re- 
fusing to demand censure of Mr. McCarthy for having 
such documents, it nevertheless said that the giver 
laid himself (herself?) open to prosecution. In the 
case of the fake 24-page “letter” in the Army hearings, 
the giver was concededly not authorized. 

The select committee left up in the air the question 
whether an authorized person may receive a classi- 
fied document from an unauthorized Government 
employee acting on his own. This goes to the heart 
of executive-legislative relations. The committee re- 
fused to go into this question, which may never be 
settled. It is probable that the Senate does not want 
it to be settled. WitFrD Parsons 


The Diocese of Covington, Ky., is conducting from 
Oct. 4 to Oct. 14 a “Crusade for Souls” along the lines 
of that conducted by Most Rev. Charles F. Buddy in 
San Diego in 1951 and described by him in AMeEnica, 
May 17, 1952. Some 5,000 persons are contacting 
lapsed Catholics and unchurched people and dis- 
tributing 600,000 pamphlets and cards. A special fea- 
ture is a postcard listing a number of questions deal- 
ing with Catholic topics frequently misunderstood. 
The recipient can check any or all of these, mail the 
card free and receive answers by mail. 

pm Asa feature of its Marian Year program, Fordham 
University, N. Y., is scheduling three free public lec- 
tures in the fall semester. On Oct. 11, Rev. Paul F. 
Palmer, S.J., professor of theology at Woodstock Col- 
lege, Md., will speak on “Mary in Protestant Theology 
and Worship”; on Oct. 25, Rev. William A. Donaghy, 
S.J., president of Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass., will discuss “The Impact of Our Lady on 
Modern Culture”; on Nov. 8, Rev. Walter J. Burg- 
hardt, S.J., professor of patristic theology at Wood- 
stock will treat of “Mary and the Church.” 

B® The Catholic Association for Internaticnal Peace 
will hold its 27th annual convention Nov. 12-14 at 
the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 

Bb The Bonn Government's Ministry for Family 
Affairs, which was the subject of an article in last 
week’s AMERICA, has announced a “save for marriage” 
plan by which engaged couples can obtain a low- 
interest loan equal in amount to their savings, N.C. 
reported Sept. 25. A couple who have saved between 
500 and 2,000 marks ($125-500) toward setting up 
a home can obtain a loan at 4 per cent repayable in 
five years. 

B® Most. Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary of Chicago, 
received on Sept. 23 in New York the CIO’s $1,000 
Sidney Hillman Award for meritorious public service. 
pb Henry Regnery Co. has just published the last of 
three volumes of Truth, a translation of St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ De Veritate ($7.50). Splendidly edited, 
printed and indexed, it forms a part of the Library 
of Living Catholic Thought, which is under the di- 
rection of the faculty of the Jesuit Scholasticate at 
West Baden, Ind. Rev. Robert W. Schmidt, S.J., did 
the translation from the definitive Leonine edition. 
Contained in the volume are QQ. XXI-XXIX, which 
treat the will, its object and its operation. 

p A series of six lectures on communism organized 
by the students of Santa Clara University, Calif., 
delivered by Jesuit and lay faculty members and 
later broadcast over a West Coast station, has been 
reprinted as a booklet, Communism: a Study in Con- 
flict. A limited number are available gratis from 
Richard Jonsen at the university. C.K. 
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Religion and the 


social sciences 


The problem with which Everett S. Graham deals 
in “Value-free methodology: sectarian weapon” in 
this issue is fundamental to the intellectual life of 
America. On its solution will largely depend whether 
the United States will exercise its intellectual leader- 
ship in a way favorable or unfavorable to religion. 

For several generations the trend among American 
social scientists, as among American intellectuals gen- 
erally, has run in the rut of various secularistic sec- 
tarianisms. Every variety of naturalism has had its 
devotees: evclutionism, secular humanism, scientism 
and an array of such specialized ideologies as his- 
toricism, sociologism and psychologism. While the 
emphases have differed, the rejection of traditional 
religious beliefs and theistic philosophical doctrines 
has been common to all. For such intellectuals, man is 
earthbound, a by-product of the processes of nature 
in which he is wholly immersed. 

Mr. Graham, we believe, is correct in regarding as 
“sectarian” the attitudes common to naturalistic social 
scientists. This means that they are unwarrantably 
exclusivist in the way they insist social scientists should 
go about their work to be “scientific.” In the nature of 
things there is no reason why social scientists cannot 
embrace widely different value systems and even make 
known their commitments thereto, while co-operating 
in the empirical research proper to their specialty. 
What is necessary, for the sake of scientific precision, 
is to avoid confusing the two. 

As a matter of fact, many social scientists take this 
moderate view. Georg Schwarzenberger of the Uni- 
versity of London, for example, in his comprehensive 
study Power Politics (second edition, 1951) maintains 
that “any statement of facts implies a judgment” and 
that “there is nothing wrong with judgments in sci- 
entific work as long as such valuations are not sub- 
conscious or inarticulate.” “Our duty to ourselves and 
others,” he concludes, “consists in making it clear be- 
yond doubt whenever any judgment bearing on sci- 
entific analysis has such an intrinsically metaphysical 
foundation” (p. 22). 

Dr. Melvin J. Williams, professor of sociology at 
Florida State University, took the same position in his 
study of Catholic Social Thought (1950). Himself a 
Methodist, Professor Williams suggested that “the 
sociologist of the future might profit from the Catholic 
by admitting that he too has a philosophical view- 
point, which had better be stated lest he be numbered 
among the pseudo-scientists—the propaganda agents 
par excellence” (p. 482). 

Quite a few outstanding non-Catholic American 
social scientists in secular universities, as a matter of 
fact, regard ethical and religious truths as highly rele- 
vant to their specialties. At the risk of omitting equally 
honorable examples, one might mention, among po- 
litical scientists, such scholars as William Yandell 
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Elliott of Harvard, Eric Voegelin of Louisiana State | 
and John H. Hallowell of Duke (whose most recent 
book is reviewed on pp. 46-7, of this issue). Among 
American economists, John Maurice Clark of Colum. | 
bia, Kenneth E. Boulding of the University of Michi- 
gan and David McCord Wright of the University of 
Virginia immediately come to mind. | 
American sociologists seem to furnish fewer exam- 
ples of value-respecting practitioners. The reason may | 
partly be the inherent complexity of their science. 
Perhaps more important reasons, however, are the 
extreme positivism of the founder of the modern sci- 
ence of sociology, Auguste Comte, and the positivistic 
and rationalist climate of 19th-century science in 
which sociology emerged. By contrast, political sci- | 
ence and, perhaps to a lesser extent, economics trace | 
their origins back to the great Greek metaphysicians, | 
Plato and Aristotle. 
On the other hand, Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey’s The 
Scope and Method of Sociology (1953) stands out as 
a Catholic attempt to meet the problem of reconciling 
the science of sociology and the higher values to 
which no counterpart exists in economics or political 
science. The problem is a very real one. We trust Mr. 
Graham’s article will intensify efforts to solve it. 


International Atomic Pool 


The atomic-energy proposals placed before the UN 
General Assembly by Secretary of State Dulles on 
September 23 constitute a definitive move by this | 
country toward international development of atomic | 
energy for peacetime purposes. The first step in this | 
direction was taken by President Eisenhower in ad- | 
dressing the assembly on December 8, 1953. At that | 
time the President outlined the idea of a pooling of | 
fissionable material and of technical knowledge and | 
skills under the aegis of an international agency 
whose purpose would be, in the President’s moving 
words, “to find the way by which the miraculous in- 
ventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to his | 
death but consecrated to his life.” 

More recently, on the occasion when Mr. Eisen- 
hower by means of a nuclear device in Denver broke | 
ground at Shippingport, Pa., for the first atomic power 
plant, he announced that in preliminary discussions 
the Governments of Britain, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and France had shown willingness to proceed 
to the formation of the international agency. 

Mr. Dulles UN speech of September 23 spelt out 
in some detail the President’s proposals as follows: 
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1. An international agency would be created under 
the UN, with membership open to all nations able 
and willing to assume its obligations. 

2. Member nations would contribute to an inter- 
national pool agreed amounts of fissionable material 
to form a bank of atomic materials which would be 
under the control of the agency, to be used by it for 
peaceful purposes. 

8. An international conference would be called by 
the United Nations for the spring of 1955 to go into 
every aspect of this subject. 

4. The United States would open a reactor training 
school early next year where students from abroad 
could learn the working principles of atomic energy 
with specific regard to its peaceful uses. 

5. Foreign doctors would be invited to work in 
U. S. cancer hospitals, where thay might study the 
medical use of radioactive products. 

It is hardly straining probability to assume that 
the delegates from Australia, the Netherlands and the 
Philippines, who on September 27 spoke in praise of 
the U. S. proposals, were voicing the feeling of most 
members of the United Nations. The sour note was 
struck by the Soviet Union. In making his proposals, 
Mr. Dulles had already announced that this country 
had failed to win Soviet approvai for them. The next 
day, with the consent of the USSR, the Secretary of 
State released the various documents exchanged be- 
tween the United States and Russia on the subject. 

The Soviets once more put forward their hoary 
demand for a convention outlawing all use of nuclear 
weapons—without, of course, offering the slightest 
suggestion as to how such a ban would be enforced. 
Until such a convention was signed, they declared, 
they would not join the atomic pool. 

Next, they argued that since even peaceful power 
reactors produce weapons material, the proposed 
agency and pool constitute no guarantee against 
atomic aggression. This ignored the point that the 
U. S. proposals were not put forward for the purpose 
of preventing aggression, but for the much simpler 
purpose of using man’s atomic know-how as much as 
possible for the benefit of mankind. 

President Eisenhower's proposal is the most for- 
ward-looking and hopeful action yet taken in the 
field of atomic energy. It is a proposal eminently 
worthy of the high purposes of the United Nations 
and of the best traditions of our own country. At a 
moment when U. S. aims and intentions are the sub- 
ject of smear attacks by Red propagandists, and neu- 
tralists tend to see little difference between ourselves 
and the Soviets, it offers a simple test of good faith. 

We might draw attention here to a proposal made 
September 21 by Thomas E. Murray, atomic-energy 
commissioner, addressing the Steelworkers’ conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. Mr. Murray said that in the 
present condition of the world, “our first imperative 
task is to use the atom to assist in the elimination of 
want where it exists and to forestall want where it 
threatens.” No one who reflects on the role of hunger 


and poverty in easing the way for communism will 
too readily reject that proposition. Mr. Murray pro- 
posed that we assist underdeveloped countries by 
building in them atomic power reactors, and sug- 
gested Japan as the first beneficiary of such a pro- 
gram. 

This might well be a very promising development 
for our technical-assistance program. 


*“Coexistence’’ 
here and abroad 


If the coalition of the free world against Communist 
aggression has lost some of its cohesiveness, one of 
the contributing causes is the conflict over “coexis- 
tence.” The difficulty arises because to too many peo- 
ple in Europe the alternative to coexistence is war 
between the free world and the expanding Com- 
munist empire. As Clement Attlee, former British 
prime minister, told a meeting of delegates to the 
British Labor party convention at Scarborough on 
September 26: “There is no alternative to coexistence 
except perhaps co-death.” On that proposition, Mr. 
Churchill’s Conservatives see eye to eye with Mr. 
Attlee. 

Indeed, if coexistence be defined in these simple 
either-or terms, Americans generally would also agree 
with the leader of the Laborites. President Eisen- 
hower spoke for an overwhelming majority of us at 
a press conference on August 11 when he flatly re- 
jected the idea of a preventive war. 

Coexistence becomes divisive only when an attempt 
is made to define it in positive terms. Granted that 
it means the absence of a big shooting war. What 
does it mean in addition to that? 

It is at this point that cracks begin to appear in 
the masonry of the Western coalition. Our European 
friends talk in terms of genuine cooperation between 
the free world and the Communist world. They want 
to expand trade and multiply cultural contacts. They 
insist on the need to promote greater understanding 
between ourselves and the Communists. They applaud 
the kind of junket which Mr. Attlee and his Laborite 
colleagues undertook last month behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains. At the same meeting at Scar- 
borough which heard Mr. Attlee, Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill, a vice chairman of the Labor party, evoked loud 
cheers when she told of having invited Georgi M. 
Malenkov and Chou En-lai to visit Great Britain. 

To most Americans, that sort of coexistence seems 
dangerously unrealistic. There would be widespread 
agreement in this country with the following state- 
ment taken from the report of the AFL executive 
council to the Federation’s 73rd annual convention 
at Los Angeles: 

The history of the Communist dictatorship 
shows that it seeks cooperation with non-Com- 


munist nations only if and when it needs such 
cooperation and when cooperation can be secured 
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in such a form or on such a basis as will aid the 

Kremlin in advancing its goal of world domina- 

tion. This is the aim and game of the Communist 

strategy of coexistence. 

In other words, the American people agree with the 
AFL leaders that Moscow’s offer of coexistence is 
a sham and a delusion. It is of the essence of Com- 
munist strategy that its tactics change to suit changing 
circumstances, whereas its goal of world conquest 
remains the same. If there is any sincerity whatso- 
ever in Moscow’s latest proffers of cooperation, the 
Kremlin could easily prove it, as the AFL report notes, 
by dropping the “policies and practices of subversion 
and aggression” which it is actively pursuing all over 
the world. Until some such sign of good will is forth- 
coming, the AFL’s answer to our allies is to regard 
Soviet talk of coexistence as a “smoke screen behind 
which the gains of past aggressions can be consoli- 
dated and the plans for future aggression hidden.” 

If we reject the kind of coexistence which the 
British favor, what alternative policy have we to offer? 
In a phrase that Sir Winston Churchill made famous 
under different circumstances we have to offer only 
the continued “blood, toil, tears and sweat” of the 
cold war. 

We must strive to make the free world stronger 
with every passing day—stronger morally, militarily 
and economically. We must go generously to the as- 
sistance of underdeveloped countries. In all sorts of 
nonviolent ways we must maintain constant pressure 
on the Soviet empire. In no other fashion can we hope 
to avoid a third world war and at the same time pre- 
serve both our own independence and the flickering 
hope of liberation behind the Iron Curtain. 


Pope Pius XII on population 


The World Congress on Population, held in Rome 
during the early days of September, focused attention 
once again on a gigantic problem. Over half the peo- 
ple now on earth can’t get sufficient food to meet their 
basic needs. Meanwhile the earth’s population keeps 
swelling. It has more than doubled in the past hun- 
dred years. Too many Catholic commentators, on the 
defensive against militant family planners, tend to 
minimize, if not to deny, the extreme urgency of this 
problem. 

No merely negative approach to the population 
problem, however, can satisfy the demands of the 
Christian conscience. God’s law does forbid contra- 
ception. But it also obliges us to face established facts, 
to roll up our sleeves and fulfil the obligations of 
justice and charity implicit in the half-starving half 
of humanity. 

On September 16 Pope Pius XII underlined some 
of these duties when he urged Catholic participants 
in the world congress to earnest research and efforts 
to solve the problem. The science of population is 
young, the Holy Father stated, but is of first impor- 
tance because it is in intimate touch with human 
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life and can throw light on some of the grave prob- 
lems affecting both the individual and society. 

The Holy Father undoubtedly approves of every 
effort to meet the problem by increasing the food 
supply. Better methods of cultivation and generous 
technical-assistance programs are essential here. Re- 
search efforts to find and exploit new sources of food, 
in the sea, for example, or through chemical photo- 
synthesis, give real hope of future gains. 

As for manipulation of the population itself to bring 
it into line with the food supply, serious moral issues 
are involved. This applies to any direct attempt to 
influence either its rate of growth or its distribution 
by migration over suitable and unexploited areas. 

Though the Church can never condone checking 
the population increase by artificial contraception, 
the question of the use of the so-called “rhythm” 
method is somewhat different. The Holy Father on 
October 29, 1951 made it clear that the exclusive use 
of marriage during nonfertile periods can be lawful 
“only under a moral aspect.” He notes, however, that 
there are “serious motives, such as those often men- 
tioned in the so-called medical, eugenic, economic 
and social ‘indications’” which could justify its use. 
The inclusion of the words “economic and social” 
make the Holy Father’s words directly germane to 
the problem of population. 


On November 26, 1951 the Holy Father added: 


In our last allocution on conjugal morality, We 
affirmed the legitimacy and, at the same time the 
limits—in truth very wide—of a regulation of off- 
spring which, unlike so-called “birth-control,” is 
compatible with the law of God. One may even 
hope . . . that science will succeed in providing 
this licit method with a sufficiently secure basis. 


On this point, Rev. Stanislaus de Lestapis, S.J., ex- 
pressed the view before the world population meeting 
that in a country where overpopulation was a pressing 
problem the government could legitimately encourage 


cutting down on the birth rate by methods the Church : 


considered legitimate. 


When we turn to the question of a better distribu- | 


tion of the existing population, the views of the Holy 
Father are well-known. Writing to the American 
hierarchy on December 24, 1948, the Holy Father, 
referring to those forced by “unemployment and hun- 


ger” to seek a new home, declared that “the natural | 


law itself, no less than devotion to humanity, urges 
that ways to migration be opened to these people.” 

The Church can neither evade this problem nor 
approve its solution in ways that mitigate temporal 
evils by increasing spiritual wrongdoing. Her program 
for meeting the world population problem is therefore 
twofold: to allow the rhythm method where circum- 
stances permit it and to insist on the moral obligation 
to produce more, distribute it better and open the 
doors of immigration to those in need. On this latter 
score, U. S. immigration policy leaves something to 
be desired, for the simple reason that it is not based 
on Christian moral principles. 
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Value-free methodology: 


a sectarian weapon 





Everett S. Graham 





Tue STRUGGLE between science and religion, 
which most people thought reached its peak in the 
last century, has actually merely become more refined 
and subtle. Today it takes the form of an attempt by 
secular, anti-religious social scientists to canonize a 
methodology which excludes all consideration of what 
are called “value systems” (e.g., religion and religious- 
lv oriented philosophies ) as irrelevant and unscientific. 

It was only natural that, in the period following 
World War I, social scientists should have become pre- 
occupied with the problems of their methodology. The 
social sciences developed in the West somewhat later 
than the natural sciences. Because they dealt with 
human behavior, they inevitably failed to yield re- 
sults of comparable accuracy to those of the natural 
sciences. The social scientists, embarrassed by the fail- 
ure of their findings to measure up to scientific stand- 
ards, set out to correct this failure through improved 
methods of research. This concern with methodology 
in the social sciences became even more intense after 
World War II. 


LIBERAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 


What makes the intensive effort of social scientists 
to establish a really scientific methodology a matter 
of profound concern to all religious persons is the fact 
that this search begins with extremely liberalistic pre- 
suppositions in regard to philosophical and theologi- 
cal truth. The fundamental issue is epistemological: 
what can the human mind know for certain and how 
can it arrive at such certainties? Social scientists with- 
out a religiously oriented philosophy often adopt the 
epistemology of scientism. According to this epistemo- 
logy the only objects of human knowledge which de- 
serve the name are those which can be reduced to 
quantitative relationships and can hence be measured 
empirically. Current methodology in the social sciences 
therefore has the effect of excluding all consideration 
of values, that is, philosophical and religious truths 
arrived at by other means of knowing, as irrelevant 
to the social sciences. 

Liberals, of course, are supposed to be models of 
tolerance. But when it comes to issues of epistemology 
involving the metaphysical commitments of those so- 
cial scientists who do not share the agnosticism or 
philosophical and theological liberalism of the majority, 
the latter become extremely intolerant. There are in- 
stances today in which it is charged that faculty mem- 
bers have lost their positions or their graduate students 
because they would not accept the new uniformity in 


method. 


This challenging article grew out of a manuscript 
submitted by a Catholic professor of political science 
teaching in a large secular university. For under- 
standable reasons, he prefers to use a pseudonym. 
While the thesis of this article may seem somewhat 
overdrawn, the manuscript was submitted to non- 
Catholic readers who verified the danger of American 
social science becoming completely mechanistic. 


According to the new methodology, value judgments 
have relevance in the social sciences only as facts, 
as subjective and undemonstrable preferences. One re- 
sult is that social scientists are becoming less human- 
istic and more determined to restrict themselves to 
the procedures of investigation used in the natural 
sciences. This habit of mind does not stop at merely 
drawing a sharp line between the social sciences as 
such and values. It pooh-poohs values because they 
cannot be verified by the new methodology. Anyone 
who is committed to such values is labeled unscientific. 
In a word, the methodologists have transformed the 
procedures proper to one area of reality into a total 
liberal ideology. 

Moreover, they are now trying to identify the uni- 
versities and the big foundations with this liberal 
ideology as the only respectable scientific point of 
view. The religious dissident is either completely 
ignored or simply silenced by the condescending 
laughter of the liberals. 

This social-science methodology, erected into an 
ideology or pseudo-philosophy of life, has very serious 
implications. Being unhumanistic, it too readily sup- 
poses that all problems of social and political organi- 
zation are amenable to a planned society. Man is de- 
personalized in the sense that his needs are determined 
only in terms of social science; his free choice is re- 
stricted to what the liberal ideologist deems democratic 
in the sectarian, secularistic, collectivistic meaning of 
conformity to majoritarian mores. A purely secular set 
of value judgments is substituted for those the liberal 
despises. 

The fact that these secular value judgments are no 
more amenable to scientific verification than are re- 
ligious values is glossed over. Why? Because they are 
the “preference” of the secularistic social scientist. 
Methodology is used as a device to gain ascendancy 
for the value-judgments of the methodologist. He uses 
his scientific method, which is appropriate only within 
closely defined areas of research, as a means of prop- 
agandizing the philosophy which he has superimposed 
on the method. 

More specifically, the liberal theory of knowledge 
as canonized in the methodology of the social sciences 
rejects religious beliefs, theistic philosophy and all 
values other than those of neo-utilitarianism or prag- 
matism. A Catholic living and working among secular 
scholars is more sensitive to this philosophical drift 
towards conformity than those who have no well-de- 
fined philosophical or theological beliefs. In the Ameri- 
can secular university of today the fundamental op- 
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position between believers and unbelievers, between 
the philosophy of Christian humanism and that of 
scientism, seems more naked than it has been in a long 
time. The Catholic is charged by the liberal with ac- 
cepting religious authority, which is supposed to be 
an affront to the free mind, and with being an authori- 
tarian, an obscurantist, a dogmatist, a foe of freedom, 
a uniformitarian. 


ANTI-CATHOLICISM 


As always in Western history, the claims of the 
Catholic Church are the great issue. They are not, of 
course, discussed on theological or historical grounds. 
They are simply ruled out of court as beneath the at- 
tention of a modern scientist. To put it bluntly: the 
emancipated intellectual has one profound desire and 
that is to destroy the Catholic Church. 

Continental liberals have made all 
this quite clear in the past. That is why 
the Church in the 19th Century, nota- 
bly in the person of Pope Pius IX, felt 
constrained to condemn, not only phil- 
osophical and theological Liberalism 
(with a capital L), but many of the 
political proposals emanating from that 
source, such as “separation of Church 
and State.” The purpose of such pro- 
posals, in the concrete circumstances of 
the time, was quite clear: to weaken 
and, if possible, to destroy the Church. 

One has the feeling today that the 
stress on methodology in the social 
sciences in American secular universi- 
ties is being exploited as a means 
whereby the techniques of anticlerical Latin Liberal- 
ism are being subtly introduced into the life of Ameri- 
can scholarship. The argument that liberals also have 
their dogmas and respect for many forms of authority, 
or that the Pope is more tolerant of liberals than 
liberals are of the Pope, carries no weight. 

All this is true, but ineffective. For the great effort 
of the secularized elite is not, as they profess, to re- 
spect everyone’s search for truth and to keep wide 
open the doors of the search, It is nothing less than 
first to destroy the Catholic Church, and then all other 
systems of theology. Their efforts are not necessarily 
coordinated; it is more a question of the inner momen- 
tum of their common striving. Caroinal Newman fore- 
saw and predicted this effort a century ago. He was 
prophetic. 

This trend towards wholesale avti-Catholicism and 
anti-religion is all the more noteworthy in that Cath- 
olicism nurtured the development of the great universi- 
ties. It fostered humanistic studies. It laid the founda- 
tions for the emergence of the modern social sciences, 
whose autonomy, properly understood. it has always 
respected. But Catholicism held the social sciences in- 
tact within the framework of an over all system of 
truth. 

A Catholic can be a scientist, of course, as many 
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have been and are; but he cannot accept scientism as 
a substitute for the whole body of Christian truth. 
The methodology of the social sciences, for a Catholic, 
must be restricted to its area of relevance and must 
take account of various other means of arriving at 
truth—such as the philosophical and religious. The 
Church, as Pope Pius XI made very clear in Qua- 
dragesimo Anno (1981), recognizes that her mission 
and competence stand outside the technicalities of the 
social sciences. The sectarians deny that she really has 
any mission at all, founded on knowable truth. 


NEEDED: A THEORY 


The trouble today is that, so far as this writer is 
aware, we have no effective, widely accepted state- 
ment of the way in which the methods of the social 
sciences can be harmonized with Cath- 
olic teaching. The makings of such a 
statement certainly exist in Catholic 
philosophy and theology. But they have 
not been put together in a general 
theory. 

Such a theory is urgently needed. It 
could do much, in the long run, to save 
the social sciences from being used as 


the higher values, while preserving the 
autonomy of the universities in their 
own spheres. This is not to say nothing 
is being done. Indeed, two non-Catholic 
Christians, Eric Voegelin of Louisiana 
State University (in his The New 
Science of Politics, 1953), and John 
H. Hallowell of Duke University (in 
his The Moral Foundation of Democracy, 1954) have 
recently attacked the positivist strongholds of political 
science. They are by no means alone in their opposi- 
tion to the ascendency of liberalistic positivism in the 
social sciences. 





weapons to destroy men’s adherence to | 





Nevertheless, let us be frank about the situation. | 


The new methodological crusade is an ingenious and 
militant atheism getting a stronger and stronger hold 
on the social sciences in the nonreligious university. 


It has developed new techniques, new ways of collect- | 


ing and ordering facts, new ways of avoiding the truth 
that ethical principles, for example, can be proved, 


and above all new techniques for evading any recogni- | 


tion of the religious interests of men. 


In the convinced opinion of its sectaries, ethics in | 


the sense of theistic philosophy merely leads away 
from science. Method is a “tool” for investigations that 
are scientific, pragmatic and essentially “value-free”— 
except in a kind of relativistic, nihilistic or neo-utili- 
tarian way. All issues, including moral issues, can be 
solved by science. If science can be freed from the 
shackles of religious and philosophical absolutes, it 
is assumed, then the scientists will discover quantita- 
tive and empirical solutions to all of the problems of 
men and society. 

The methodologist, it seems, would like to be among 
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the new rulers of society. He seems to envision himself 
as a member of a political class. He has confidence 
that he has the methods of ordering all things so as 
to cope with all social and political problems. Plato’s 
philosopher king was, if dictatorial, at least a humanist, 
a philosopher and withal a poet. 

But the philosopher kings of our day (Communist 
rulers, for example) are neither humanists nor philoso- 
phers, let alone poets. They are only intolerant and 
cruel experts in an unpoetic and harsh social science 
called dialectical materialism. They share with all 
atheists the determination to ostracize those who 
disagree with them from public life, from the uni- 
versities and from all access to the media of mass 
communication. 

The liberals who are engineering the struggle against 
religion through the tactic of social-science method- 
ology are, of course, not Commuz.ist. In fact, in so far 
as their humanitarianism aua respect for the rights 
of the individual go—as they understand both—many 
of them are much closer to Christianity than to com- 
munism. A studied and recognized intolerance, as an 
articulate system, would sting the atrophied liberal 
conscience. 

Nevertheless, under the guise of methodology, the 
struggle for the universities, for the civil service, for 
access to the media of mass communications and for 
the control of public relations in every field is at full 
tide. The battle will be fought, and won or lost, in 
the American system of education. The secularized 
liberals cannot win until the state has monopolized 
education and regimented the methodology (that is, 
the philosophy ) according to which the social sciences 
must be taught. 

Teaching in a large secular university, as he does, 
the present writer cannot judge the extent to which 
Catholic scholars appreciate the intensity of the strug- 
gle which is shaping up. Catholic social scientists who 
have done their graduate work either in Catholic uni- 
versities or, if in secular universities, under non-Catho- 
lic social scientists who sincerely respect religion and 
religiously oriented philosophies are not likely to be 
fully aware of the sectarian offensive being carried on 
in the name of scientific methodology. It operates in 
many relentless ways—sometimes little ways, but none 
the less deadly. 

Unless religious persons, highly qualified in the 
social sctences, invigorate their opposition to this new 
sectarianism, it will triumph. The young scholars pro- 
duced by our secular graduate departments of social 
science will be more and more deeply imbued with 
the philosophy of sectarian positivism and ne¢o-utili- 
tarianism. They will attain to key positions in govern- 
ment, in education, in journalism, in research, in pub- 
lishing houses, in business management, in social-we!- 
fare agencies, in the big foundations. The theistic moral 
foundations of what Mr. Justice Douglas as recently 
as two years ago still called “a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being” will be pro- 
gressively eroded. And the epochal contest between 


the Soviet and free worlds will degenerate more and 
more into a competition between two forms of secular- 
ism. 

At this crucial point in the history of the West, the 
Catholic Church must again save Western man from 
his congenital propensity to betray the very heritage 
which has produced his greatness. In a word, it must 
save him from his myopic, uncreatural intellectual 
pride. 


Subversion of faith 
by intellectuals 





Ratph Strode 





Tis FALL some Catholic young men and women 
begin what will be for them a unique experience. As 
graduates of Catholic high schools they will sit down 
in classrooms where no crucifixes may be seen. For 
reasons of geography, finances, specialized curricula, 
lack of certain scholastic credits or something else, 
they will find themselves attending secular, rather 
than Catholic, colleges. 

For many of these students their experience will 
produce no ill effects. Their professors will either 
encourage their religious practices or ignore the sub- 
ject of religion. But before the Ides of October have 
passed, you may be sure that more than a few of these 
young people will have been engaged in some such 
exchange as the following: 

Professor: You say you believe in God? 

Student: Yes, of course. 

Professor: Do you believe He created the world? 

Student: Yes, I do. 

Professor: Then tell us. . . who created God? 

A roar of class laughter, non-malicious type, will end 
the incident. 

The situation has long been recognized as a most 
serious one. As a parish priest in a college town, I 
have been shocked at the number of Catholic students 
who give up the practice of their faith after a few 
months in a secular college. So, as the school year 
begins, a few observations on the technique of de- 
stroying a young person’s religious faith (while his 
parents pay out some $2,000 yearly for the operation) 
may be appropriate. The following phases will be 
easily recognized by many who have been subjected 
to them. 

THe “ScHOLARLY” APPROACH: The first storm warn- 
ing of the dangerous class is the so-called “scholarly” 
introduction. Versions vary only slightly. Usually it 
runs like this: 





“Ralph Strode” is the pen name of a priest in upstate 
New York. 
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In this class I will merely present the facts. You 
yourselves will make the judgments. I hold no 
brief against anyone’s personal religious creed. 
You will find that I refer to St. Thomas Aquinas 
and St. Augustine as frequently as I do to Jean 
Jacques Rousseau or Bertrand Russell. Those who 
know me will testify that I have friends of all the 
major faiths. However, as a scholar, may I suggest 
that you leave your religion and your overshoes 
at the door. 


This type of speech should be a dead giveaway. One 
professor of philosophy gave this little introductioa 
and then was so violently anti-Catholic in his very 
first lecture that several Catholic students took the 
train home the next day. 

THE Society oF THE Learnep: A young high-school 
graduate, moving about in an ivy-covered, classic- 
Greek-column environment, very understandably 
wants to get a “college man’s outlook on things.” He 
is impressed by the jargon of scholarship and can 
easily be misled by the clever use of such phrases as: 
“Modern science no longer accepts . . .” “Modern 
scholars have now demonstrated .. .” “The original 
Greek and Latin manuscripts tell us . . .” “One inter- 
nationally recognized authority has declared .. .” 
“Clinical research of a highly technical nature 
proves... “Though the mores of certain groups 
may disapprove .. .” 

In this category also should be included the tech- 
nique apparently used successfully in the Kinsey re- 
ports. By using Greek letters, providing numerous 
graphs and referring to “standard deviations” you can 
give the appearance of solid scholarship to your thesis. 
Just so long as your answer reads something like 
this: “. . . 71% of the sample tested . . .” The amount 
of pure buncombe put over on students by this method 
can hardly be overestimated. 

RwicuteE ANp SarcasM: In American colleges and 
universities where fraternity and sorority life thrives, 
the desire to be socially acceptable—always a strong 
and natural human drive—is probably greater than 
elsewhere. The unscrupulous professor who is willing 
to take advantage of this desire has a cruel and effec- 
tive weapon always at hand. 

One of the favorite objects of ridicule is the Catho- 
lic religious medal. “I suppose,” says the urbane pro- 
fessor of philosophy, “that if Christ had not been 
crucified but electrocuted, Catholics would wear little 
replicas of an electric chair around their necks!” The 
obvious answer: “Of course they would!” is crushed 
under the reaction of class laughter. It may then seem 
prudent not to wear medals in public—“at least until 
I get home.” 

The false concept of faith (i.e., having no relation 
to reason) is another favorite humorous subject. This 
challenge comes out in offhand comments such as: 
“Of course, for our Catholic friends there is no prob- 
lem. Faith solves everything. But for those of us who 
like to know the reasons for things .. .” 

Tue “Bic Worp” TECHNIQUE: Only a few of the 
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more common fifth-column words through which seri- 
ous consideration of Catholic doctrines is excluded 
(with typical professorial comments) can be noted 
here. Parthenogenesis: “Virgin births occur among 
crustaceans and certain insects. And then Catholics 
believe in the virgin birth of Christ. Need I point out 
that as yet scientists have found no evidence to sup- 
port any such thesis of human parthenogenesis. We do 
concede that successful experiments have been made 
with rabbits.” The assumption, of course, is that 
Christ was not born of a Virgin, because we know of 
no instance of this happening purely from natural 
causes. The supernatural possibility is excluded with- 


out a bow. Abiogenesis: “Though this thesis of spon- | 


taneous generation is not yet fully established, scien- 
tists are gradually reaching the point where they will 
be able to account for human life without Noah’s 
Ark, Adam’s rib or even the right hand of God.” How 
“gradually” isn’t looked into very critically, and, again, 
the incompetence of science to explain how even in- 
organic matter came into existence is glossed over. 

A couple more examples will suffice to illustrate the 
technique. Psychosomatic: “A very profitable sideline 
of some religious groups is the miraculous shrines. 
Unfortunately, these miracles are now entirely’ ex- 
plainable in terms of psychosomatic processes.” Proof? 
Careful examination of all the evidence? Well, this is 
going beyond the techniqu2. Theophagy: “Catholics 
steadfastly hold to this theory of theophagy. Yes, in- 
deed, they believe they literally eat God. They eat God 
in Holy Communion. This is one of the most curious 
religious developments. Perhaps, one of our Catholic 
students would like to tell us how he eats God.” The 
scoffing attitude, of course, shows the pseudo-pundit 
isn’t looking for an explanation. He’s just ridiculing 
what he does not understand, much less believe. 

Tue Daity Grapesuot: Far more effective in some 
cases than the direct assaults on the faith are the 
daily whiffs of grapeshot. While each discharge is too 
insignificant to be protested individually, a campaign 


of attrition may be won while the students are hardly | 


aware that their beliefs are being eroded. A few of 
the more common are: “The boys in Rome de- 
cided . . .This work of true scholarship was, of course, 
quickly placed on the Index of Forbidden Books... 
Those who take their history from the Bible and 
choose to ignore modern science ... As man evolved 
he learned to . . . During these dark ages of priest- 
craft, miracles and indulgences . . 
semesters of this undercurrent of amused, cultured 
tolerance of the “strange old superstitions” can have 
a devasting effect on a young mind. 

Tue Facuity CorFee: The young Catholic student, 
away from home for the first time, may wonder: what 
are the private lives of these people who scoff so learn- 
edly at religion? At this point he is subjected to the 
final diabolical touch. He is invited to the home of 
Professor Smythe for a faculty coffee. 

Here he meets the perfectly groomed, cultured, 
gracious family of Professor Smythe. The children are 


.” Two or three | 
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ordinary, but very mannerly, ‘l'here 1s a family portrait 
on the grand piano. Mrs. Smythe plays with real talent 
two or three classical pieces. The atmosphere created 
by the built-in bookcases, hand-wrought andirons, 
Belgian tapestries and polished mahogany makes a 
profound impression. On the way home after an eve- 
ning of this, the student may well ask himself: “What's 
so wrong with these people? What a home! What an 
atmosphere of culture! The professor and his family 
are real aristocrats!” The spell is then cast. 

The casualties among Catholic students at some of 
these secular institutions are far more numerous than 
is generally believed. Yet Catholic parents continue 
to send their children to them. Why? Sometimes be- 
cause they have only the vaguest notions of the alleged 
dangers to faith. Sometimes—perhaps all too often— 
because the outlook of the parents themselves has 
gradually become secularized in estimating life’s val- 
ues. They think about their children’s higher education 
almost entirely in terms of worldly “success”: social, 
economic, even athletic. Sometimes, perhaps simply 
because they do not think very seriously about the 
religious side of college at all. And sometimes, un- 
doubtedly, because they are satisfied that it is, for 
financial or purely academic reasons (such as the 
study of agriculture or mining engineering), the only 
solution. In all cases, however, they are primarily 
responsible for doing all they can to render the dan- 
gers to the faith of the sons and daughter as remote 
as possible. This isn’t as easy as it sounds, especially 
when the student lives away from home. 


Seato: a job only begun 





Vincent S. Kearney 





Tue SOUTHEAST ASIAN Treaty Organization 
came into being last September 8 with remarkably 
easy birth pangs. What had long been a gleam in the 
eye of Secretary of State Dulles became reality as the 
representatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines and Thailand sat round a conference table and 
within forty-eight hours came up with an agreement 
designed to contain further Communist expansion in 
Southeast Asia. 


The significance of Seato lies in the fact that for 


the first time since World War II representative na- 
tions of both East and West have been able to agree 
that both worlds have a community of interest in| 
Asia. As the text of the treaty reads: a 


Each party recognizes that aggression by means 
of armed attack in the treaty area ... would en- 
danger its own peace and safety and agrees that 
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it will, in that event, act to meet the common 
danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes. 


Moreover, the obligations of the treaty powers do not 
rest merely with planning to meet “aggression by 
means of armed attack.” 


In order more effectively to achieve the objec- 
tives of this treaty, the parties, separately and 
jointly, by means of continuous and effective self- 
help and mutual aid, will maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity . . . to 
prevent and counter subversive activity directed 
from without against their territorial integrity and 
political stability. 

Thus, not only armed attack but also internal sub- 
versicn in any of the countries involved is recognized 
as a threat to the security of all. 

Placed side by side with the terms of the Nato 
agreement, Seato appears a weak sister. The Manila 
agreement is generally considered to be consultative 
rather than automatic. Whereas an attack in Europe 
by an aggressor against any one of the Nato powers 
will bring instant retaliation on the part of all the 
members, no party to the Seato alliance is obliged to 
do anything more in case of aggression than “to con- 
sult” or “act in accordance with its constitutional 
processes.” These phrases leave loopholes in the 
treaty’s implementation. | 

Since it has become apparent in recent years that 
international communism has shifted the emphasis of 
its attention from Europe to Asia, one would think 
that an alliance more closely modeled on Nato would 
have been the ideal. Yet, in all fairness, comparison 
between Seato and Nato must be made in the light of 
the difficulties the Manila conferees had to face. 

The very timing of the talks had stacked the cards 
against its success. Just a week before the scheduled 
start of the meetings, French Premier Mendés-France 
had presided over the demise of the European De- 
fense Community. The Indo-China war had ended 
with a Communist victory at Geneva. British Labor 
party leaders were snapping naively at the bait of 
“peaceful coexistence” held out so temptingly by Mos- 
cow and Peiping. All the forces calculated to engender 
disunity in the Western world were at work. 

These same forces were at work in Asia. India, 
with the Far East’s foremost exponent of neutralism, 
Prime Minister Nehru, at the helm of its government, 
could not have been expected to take a particularly 
realistic view of the source of tensions in Asia. It was 
known that Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia, key nations 
in the area Seato was seeking to protect, could be 
counted on to follow India’s neutralist lead. To sup- 
port the alliance the West could rally only three na- 
tions which could properly be called Asian: Pakistan, 
the Philippines and Thailand’ So from its very start 
Seato was doomed to have a particularly glaring weak- 
ness. It would_not be Asian enough to be formidable 
on that score. 

Moreover, preferable as an alliance along the lines 
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of Nato would have been, the necessary steps could 
not have been as detailed as they are in the European 
defense alliance. The forces do not exist in Asia to 
provide the network of international and interservice 
commands such as exist in Europe. As Secretary Dulles 
pointed out in his radio address of September 15, be- 
cause of the vast global responsibilities of the United 
States “it would be better not to earmark [American] 
forces for particular areas of the Far East,” as they 
are in Europe. Such a commitment would not have 
been consonant with our current policy of gradual 
withdrawal” of U. S. forces from Asia. 

Another difficulty the conferees had to face in 
Manila was how precisely to define aggression. No 
Communist army had as yet crossed the frontiers of 





expanded to include those nations which have held 
aloof: 


The Seato council shall provide for consultation 
with regard to military and other planning as the 
situation in the treaty area may from time to time 
require. . . . Any other state in a position to 
further the objectives of this treaty and to con- 
tribute to the security of the area may, by unan- 
imous agreement of the parties, be invited to 
accede to this treaty. 


These clauses give Seato something of the permanence 
and substance of Nato. 

It is in its answer to the third problem facing the 
conferees, that of finding the means to meet internal 
subversion, that Seato has made its distinct contribu- 
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matter, had a Communist army invaded 
Indo-China. Since Thailand had virtual- 
ly placed itself under the protection of 
the United States even before the Ma- 
nila conference, it was unlikely that 
communism would dare an outright 
attack on that key state. 

It was rather internal subversion 
which would remain the favorite form 
of aggression in Southeast Asia. But 
how could the Seato powers counter 
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TASMANIA ZEALAND 


the United States and her allies bound 
themselves to counter “any fact or sit- 
uation which might endanger the peace 
of the area,” they marked a new ven- 
é ture in the series of collective-security 
RY pacts signed by non-Communist na- 
® tions. 

s The UN Charter, Nato, the Rio pact 
and the Anzus treaty deal with the in- 
vasion of any signatory state by the 
armed forces of an aggressor nation. 











All other means of gaining control of a 





subversion without themselves being 
made to look guilty of aggression? ‘What could they 
do to prevent a Communist take-over in a vital non- 
member state like Indonesia? 

Three {basic problems, then, faced the Seato con- 
ferees in Manila. First, how to draw up a treaty which 
would be a deterrent to aggression and yet not slam 
the door against the possible future association in the 
alliance of the so-called neutralist Colombo powers, 
whose presence would give teeth to the alliance. Sec- 
ond, how to model an alliance on Nato when the 
organization of Nato is simply not possible in Asia at 
the present time. Third, ‘how to avoid the danger of 
being forced idly to watch Southeast Asia fall, not by 
overt aggression, but by internal subversion. 

Only a loose alliance could provide a satisfactory 
answer to the first two of these three problems. The 
eight-power representatives at Manila had to plot a 
course of action which would not alienate public sup- 
port in countries with moods as diverse as those in 
India and the Philippines. The mere fact that an 
alliance of free nations has been created has apparent- 
ly satisfied the Philippines, whose preferences lay 
along the lines of a Southeast Asia Nato. Though 
neither India nor Indonesia has as yet given any indi- 
cation of a change of mind, the fact that military com- 
mitments in Seato have been left vague and incon- 
clusive may ultimately convince such fence-straddling 
nations that Seato is not aggressive in intent. 

Though Seato lacks the organization of Nato, the 
terms of the treaty call for a permanent body responsi- 
ble for intelligence and planning and capable of being 
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country (subversion, coup d état, assassination, etc.) 
are left outside the scope of the defense pacts. As a 
matter of fact, these treaties exclude intervention in 
internal affairs. Seato therefore is the first international 
defense pact which gives the signers the right to inter- 
vene in the affairs of a nation when the security of all 
demands such intervention. 

South Vietnam is as good an example as any of how 
Seato might work should the occasion arise. Should 
the country threaten to fall a victim of the internal 
weakness and divisiveness which now plague it, the 
Manila treaty would permit its Government to invite 
the United States to intervene. We could do so eco- 
nomically, politically or militarily. Just how we would 
intervene would be left to discussion and negotiation 
among the eight co-signers of the pact. 

Intervention of this sort is admittedly a touchy prop- 
osition. The difficulty is in determining when sub- 
version is a threat and how intervention can counter 
it without alienating other members of the alliance. 
In his N. Y. Herald Tribune column for September 14 
Walter Lippman pinpointed the problem. 


Unlike a true alliance such as Nato, this [Seato] 
pact does not create collective power to cover the 
collective liability. In the Manila treaty we have 
acquired an undefined right and an implied obli- 
gation to intervene under certain conditions in 
Southeast Asia. We can count on the moral sup- 
port of the other nations only, however, if our ac- 
tions before any showdown have been discreet 
and unprovocative. They have signed no blank 
checks. 
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Nevertheless, despite Seato’s vulnerability on this 
score, the finished product must be deemed a great 
psychological victory for Mr. Dulles’ stubborn per- 
sistence in seeking a common anti-Communist bond 
in Southeast Asia. It has made Moscow and Peiping 
aware that some free nations have not been completely 
taken in by the “peaceful coexistence” line. 

Seato, then, has achieved much. What it has omitted 
from its provisions, however, is just as important as 
its limited accomplishments. 

Nowhere in the treaty text is there mention of the 
word communism. Only the United States, fearful of 
being drawn into such a dispute as the Indo-Pakistan 
quarrel over Kashmir, insisted on the inclusion of a 
paragraph which detined our understanding of the 
word aggression to mean “Communist aggression.” 
The other signatories shied away from explicit refer- 
ence to the specific source of Asia’s danger. The hesi- 
tancy of the other powers about referring in a forth- 
right way to communism betrays the wishful thinking 
and lack of firmness of purpose in the face of aggres- 
sive communism which still characterizes the alliance 
of free nations. 

Second, \the area guaranteed against aggression in 
the treaty does not extend north of Latitude 21°30’. 
Seato, therefore, excludes Formosa and Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist forces from the thin shield of its 
protection. /Though the United States has committed 
itself to the defense of the island stronghold, the 
pointed omission of Formosa in the Manila treaty 
again serves to emphasize the policy differences on 
Asia which plague Washington and London. 

Japan and South Korea are other major exclusions. 
These countries, Japan because of her industrial and 
military potentialities, South Korea because she pos- 
sesses the largest and best-trained Asian anti-Com- 
munist armies, are most important among the Western 
Pacific powers. 

In brief, although the Seato alliance afforded the 
free world its best news since the tragic Communist 
political and military victory in Indo-China, it must 
be reckoned but a small beginning of a tremendous 
task ahead. This is the creation of a comprehensive 
Pacific and Asian alliance capable of meeting the Com- 
munist threat on political, psychological, economic 
and military fronts. . 

If Seato is to prove more than mere verbiage, at 
least five additional measures for the defense of Asia 
must be pressed relentlessly. 

1. Formosa, the Pescadores and the more important 
of the off-shore islands still in Chinese Nationalist 
hands must be defended even at the risk of putting a 
severe strain on Anglo-American relations, 

2. What is left of free Indo-China, namely the states 
of South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, must be 
strengthened in a race against time. To be exact, 1956 
is the ultimate deadline, the year of the Vietnamese 
general elections provided for in the Geneva agree- 
ment. As the situation exists today, communism would 
probably win those elections hands down. 


3. Thailand, very probably one of the next objectives 
on the Communist time-table for expansion in South- 
east Asia, must be strengthened against subversion. 

4, An effort must be made to bring Burma and 
Ceylon into the Seato alliance. The present mood in 
India and Indonesia makes it highly improbable that 
anything short of outright aggression would impel 
these countries to join. 

* 5. The long-range effort to broaden Seato into a 
genuine Pacific alliance to include all the free nations 
of Asia must be pursued,_/ 

Even if these objectives are attained, the big ques- 
tion mark still remains: what are Red Chinese inten- 
tions? This question will continue to dominate the 
future of the Far East. Whether or not a really strong 
defense can be erected in Asia to withstand a unified 
China, allied with the Soviet Union, only time will tell. 
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To spare the blushes of the 
hardworking sisters who 
are the object of a “dinner- 
pail apostolate,” the author 
wishes her small Midwest 
home town to remain un- 
identified, and calls herself 
“Kate Foyle.” 








OUR NUNS ARE BACK. Are yours? Last spring our 
two-sister, eight-grade parochial school was over- 
jammed and under-staffed. At the end of term our 
nuns were tired. There had been eighth-grade gradua- 
tion, the First Communion class, the processions, the 
white dresses and white ties, the May breakfast, the 
hectographing, the girls and boys doing janitor service, 
the mothers cleaning the school, the desks falling apart 
and the basement flooding. Yes, the nuns were tired; 
the mothers were griping. The pastor was praying for 
peace. And God sent summer vacation. 

Up to that time we had just two teaching sisters in 
our school; no lay sister in the convent; not even a 
novice to help them. But our parish ladies pitched in 
to help our nuns, to help them keep our parochial 
school operating. 

Our two sisters teach four grades apiece—plus all 
the extras. They have a big house for a convent. It’s 
a lot of work. So one by one, the women here lent 
a hand to help them. One woman, a registered nurse 
who could earn $12 a day, any day, spent each Friday 
at the convent cleaning house for the nuns. Each 
Monday a mother with four small children picked up 
the nuns’ laundry in her station wagon and delivered 
it to one of the mothers on the “laundry list,” who 
promptly did up the laundry and returned it to the 
convent, clean, folded and ready for use. 
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Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 5:30 one 
of the mothers, taking her turn as per schedule, rang 
the front door bell of the convent and handed to Sister 
Mary Vincent a basket containing a hot supper for 
their evening meal. On the other four evenings the 
sisters did their own cooking but even three meals a 
week brought in is a big help. Saturday morning found 
a bevy of bicycles clustered about the convent door. 
The eighth-grade girls were helping with paper work. 

Our school is small; it’s just an old house converted 
into a school, with a saint’s name on a shingle over the 
front door. Bricks and facade don’t make a school, you 
know. What matters is that Truth dwells in the class- 
room. That’s what makes the parochial school sacred. 

But Mother Provincial had been quoted as saying 
she was closing all the two-sister schools in her prov- 
ince. Perhaps our unit did not serve a large enough 
community, or two sisters working alone are overtaxed 
by an eight-grade load. 

The enrolment continued to grow. We prayed that 
our school would not close but that we could continue 
to operate. Our pastor began a drive for a new school, 
one with enough classrooms to accommodate all the 
grades and the babies and more than two sisters. 

By now we have made a financial start toward our 
new school. And our prayers have been answered: we 
have now three teaching sisters for our eight-grade 
school. 


As yet we haven't had our first Mother’s Club meet. 
ing of the fall. But the telephones have been busy, 
“Will we bring suppers to the nuns again this school 
year like last year?” “Will we do their laundry? For 
all three?” “Of course, the more we do for them the 
more time and energy they have for their job of 
teaching our children.” 

After all, the sisters are our neighbors. If there were 
three lay teachers living together near us wouldn't we 
invite them over to dinner two or three times during 
the school year? If each mother did that, it would add 
up to the same effort that each makes for our nuns, 
They are semi-cloistered. They don’t come to our 
houses. So we go to them. 

We are all willing to make sacrifices to send our chil- 
dren to the parochial school and support a school-fund 
campaign. I hope we'll be willing again to give our 
teachers a gift of our own work, to share with them 
the dinner from our table, to deliver a fresh batch of 
clean clothes every week. 

We can find the spirit of true humility each time 
we do the nuns’ wash. From their clothes we glimpse 
how they live. We see how they mortify themselves, 
giving up the things every woman loves to have and 
wear. And because they have given it up, we have 
nuns in our school. I hope we vote to help them again 
in our small-town way, our neighborly way. I hope 
we do. Kate Foy.e 





A rereading of 
Faulkner’s Fable 


J. Robert Barth 








After not reading A Fable, one Chicago reviewer 
commented: “I haven't read it and don’t intend to. I 
haven't time to try to figure out what, if anything, the 
author is driving at.” Such a defeatist attitude may 
save the critic time and energy, but it is hardly of 
much use to the inquiring reader. Neatly sidestepping 
the issue does not solve the problem. 

I refer to Faulkner’s A Fable as a problem, it should 
be noted, and not as a mystery. For though A Fable 
is obfuscated in some measure by the involutions and 
convolutions of Faulkner’s intricate style, it does have 
an intelligible content. If the reader will only summon 
up great stores of patience, he will be rewarded. 

One of the greatest sources of difficulty for the 
reader of A Fable is the fact that it is essentially an 
interaction of conflicts. As one reviewer pointed out 
(Newsweek, August 2), it is “an experience of a study 
in conflicts, of faith fighting its own cynicism, of hopes 
never really cut off from corresponding doubts.” The 
whole vast panorama of World War I as Faulkner 
presents it is a tension of opposites, and these op- 
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posites are only resolved with the martyrdom of the 
Corporal and his eventual enshrinement in the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. It is this very tension, unre- 
solved for the greater part of the story, which is its 
vital principle and the source of its dynamism. 

The other source of possible misunderstanding is 
an unwarranted emphasis on the literal interpretation 
of the symbolism of the Passion. Faulkner’s use of the 
Passion as the background for his story is certainly 
fundamental to the book, but it is not its most im- 
portant element. What is most significant is rather the. 
theme enunciated through the mediura of these sym- 
bols, whether or not they be taken as literal tran- 
scriptions of the elements of the Gospel story. 





J. Robert Barth, S.J., majoring in philosophy at Bellar- 
mone College, Plattsburg, N. Y., enters this demurrer 
to H.C.G.’s review (8/21) of A Fable. 
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The key which will unlock this Faulkner strongbox 
seems to be, as would be expected, the attitudes and 
actions of the two central figures, the Corporal and 
the old General. Thus far, however, criticisms of these 
characters seems to have gone a bit wide of the mark. 
Up to a point, all reviewers have been in agreement. 
The prototype of the Corporal is obviously our Lord. 
The General has been taken as representative first of 
all of God the Father, later of Satan. There are also 
a number of indications that the General, as well as 
the Corporal, is meant to represent, at times, our Lord 
Himself. The development of the two characters is, in 
fact, for a great part of the book, almost parallel. For 
example, the General, at the beginning of his military 
career, could have chosen an easy and glorious en- 
trance into service, but he deliberately chose the 
humblest (p. 245 sq.). Then there is his retirement 
into solitude and obscurity (pp. 253-8); his Geth- 
semane (p. 258); his role as savior of the world (p. 
964 and p. 271). Thus the shifting symbolism of the 
General includes: 1) Christ Himself, 2) God the 
Father, 3) Satan. 

At least in general, then, reviewers are in accord as 
to the symbolism of the central characters. But it is 
even more rewarding to go beyond the literal denota- 
tion of the symbols, to find more important meaz‘ng 
in the tension itself that exists between these symbuls. 

In the most fundamental approach, I suggest, the 
Corporal and the General are but aspects of one and 
the same personality—Faulkner himself, or, better still, 
each and every human being. They are, taken together, 
representative of the complete man with his essentially 
dual polarity—earthbound, yet seeking the fulfilment 
of his spiritual aspirations. The General himself clearly 
enunciates this duality in the important Temptation 
scene, in which he tries to dissuade the Corporal, his 
son, from going to martyrdom for the sake of peace. 
He says (pp. 347-8): 

. . » we are two articulations, self-elected pos- 
sibly, anyway elected, anyway postulated, not so 
much to defend as to test two inimical conditions 
which, through no fault of ours, but through the 
simple paucity and restrictions of the arena where 
they meet, must contend and—one of them— 
perish: I champion of this mundane earth which, 
whether I like it or not, is, and to which I did 
not ask to come, yet since I am here, not only 
must stop but intend to stop during my allotted 
while; you champion of an esoteric realm of man’s 
baseless hopes and his infinite capacity—no: pas- 
sion—for unfact. 


Yet even as he derides his son’s championing of the 
esoteric realm of “unfact,” the General is forced to 
admit that this “infinite capacity” is founded in the 
nature of man, and that in the proper order of things 
the two drives can exist together in harmony. For he 
immediately goes on to say: 

No, they are not inimical really, there is no con- 

test actually; they can even exist side by side 


together in this one restricted arena, and could 
and would, had yours not interfered with mine. 


This explains, too, why the old General, representing 
the mundane element in man, can symbolize, in turn, 
our Lord, God the Father and Satan. In the two for- 
mer symbolizations, he represeats man’s use of the 
world in proper subordination to spiritual principles 
and values. In the third, he represents the possibility 
latent in man of substituting earth for heaven, frustrat- 
ing the dri-e of his dual nature. 

The same tension of the higher and lower elements 
in man might also be pointed out in the conflict 
throughout between the military men, “dedicated as 
irrevocably to war as nuns are married to God,” and 
the diplomats, “who were not even braided and pano- 
plied for it”; between the great munitions manufac- 
turers and the little people striving for peace; between 
the dedicated cockney groom turned horse-thief, and 
the owner who wanted his horse returned at all costs; 
between the old General and the Quartermaster who 
hailed the Corporal’s mutiny as “the simple unified 
hope and dream of simple man.” But above all, the 
tale turns about the delicate moral axis of the conflict 
between the General and the Corporal, between the 
love of man for earth and his even stronger longing 
for heaven. 

With this in mind, the theme of A Fable stands out 
with new clarity. What Faulkner seems to be saying is 
this: that in spite of the hatred and greed of men who 
have succumbed to the General’s offer to “take the 
earth,” man still has it in his power to attain peace. 
Through the influence of his higher self, his spiritual 
soul, man can suffer, even suffer death, in fulfilment of 
his spiritual aspirations. That is, perhaps, the signifi- 
cance of A Fable’s master symbol, the Cross: it is 
through suffering that man comes to peace. Faulkner 
has glimpsed, it seems, one very important aspect of 
the Christian mystery. 

Even the most cursory reading of A Fable brings 
one to the realization that it is a step forward, at least 
conceptually, for the tragedian of Yoknapatawpha. 
Until now, Faulkner has been concerned almost ex- 
clusively with a negative critique of the world about 
him. The Sound and the Fury, As I Lay Dying, Light 
in August, Absalom, Absalom!, were all protests (and 
eloquent ones) against the self-destruction of the 
South through greed and racial injustice. It was for 
this reason that Faulkner’s profession of faith in the 
dignity of man, which he made in his celebrated Nobel 
Prize speech of 1950, fell on such startled ears. 

In A Fable, however, Faulkner has taken for his 
text the words he himself spoke in 1950: “I decline to 
accept the end of man. . . . He is immortal, not 
because he alone among creatures has an inexhaustible 
voice, but because he has a soul, a spirit capable of 
compassion and sacrifice and endurance.” There is 
something pathetically Rousseauian, it is true, in 
Faulkner's belief that man, alone and unaided, can 
come to the fullness of his dignity; and yet the glimpse 
he affords of the mystery of suffering is well worth the 
attention. Faulkner does not, to be sure, realize the 
profoundest meaning of the Cross and all its implica- 
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tions, but what he sees he communicates with sin- 


cerity and strength. 


If Faulkner has not, from an artistic point of view, 
surpassed his early triumph, The Sound and the Fury, 
and his later triumph, Absalom, Absalom!, it is not 
from any deficiency in theme or conception. It is 
rather, perhaps, that he has moved too far away from 
the Yoknapatawpha County he knows so well. 


Ernest Sandeen has remarked of Faulkner: “In his 


writings, as in all tragedy, the worth of human life is 


price. 


grimly tested, but the final verdict is by no means 
grounds for despair.” Of Faulkner’s A Fable, we may 
say this and more. For within its framework of beliefs, 
man may hope, man may glory in his manhood and 
man may have peace if he but be willing to pay the 





To save democracy 





THE MORAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
DEMOCRACY 





By John H. Hallowell. U. of Chicago 
Press. 1384p. $3.50 


Prof. Hallowell, Duke University po- 
litical scientist, has subjected modern 
political theories to a more searching 
analysis on the basis of traditional 
Christian teaching than any other 
American writer. To his The Decline 
of Liberalism as an Ideology and 
Main Currents in Modern Political 
Thought he has now added a more 
constructive volume in the form of six 
lectures delivered under the auspices 
of the Walgreen Foundation of the 
University of Chicago. Both the foun- 
dation and its chairman, Dr. Jerome 
G. Kerwin, are to be congratulated on 
this companion volume to Prof. Eric 
Voegelin’s highly abstruse but pro- 
found and constructive lectures on 
The New Science of Politics. In quite 
different ways, both scholars take 
issue with the purely positivistic analy- 
sis of politics which excludes the 
higher values. 

In Mr. Hallowell’s first two chap- 
ters, after a brief but telling tilt at 
Pareto, he unmasks the inconsistencies 
and defeatism of two typical prag- 
matists: Thurman Arnold and Prof. 
T. V. Smith. The latter, with his pe- 
culiar monomania for “compromise” 
as the be-all and end-all of democracy, 
is a worthy target. 

Mr. Arnold, however, is not. He 
wrote the books the author criticizes 
in the disillusionment of the 1930's. 
They are old hat by now, probably 
even to their author. The writings of 
the late Charles A. Beard would have 
offered a more substantial subject for 
critica] analysis. Those of Prof. Harold 
D. Lasswell of Yale (newly elected 
President of the American Political 
Science Association) would have been 
less substantial but more vulnerable. 

Chapter III, “The Institutional 
Framework of Democracy,” is highly 
constructive. The only criticism this 
reviewer would make is that the au- 
thor defines democracy as “govern- 
ment by persuasion and deliberation” 
(which it is) without showing exactly 
why this characterization is valid and 


exactly why we must preserve it. 
Since Mr. Hallowell keeps invoking 
this proposition as a criterion, it would 
have been better to give it more sub- 
stance. 

For that definition, made famous 
by Ernest Barker of Cambridge, is 
widely contested by positivists. Ber- 
tram M. Gross, for example, in The 
Legislative Struggle, an exhaustive 
treatise full of valuable information 
(McGraw-Hill, 1953), regards the 
legislative process simply as a form of 
“social combat” in the sense of Arthur 
F. Bentley’s definition of politics as 
interest-group pressures. Mr. Bentley, 
whose The Process of Government ap- 
peared in 1908, is enjoying a second 
spring, as is David B. Truman’s The 
Governmental Process (Knopf, 1951). 
Writings on political parties and pub- 
lic opinion lean heavily to the side of 
pressure groups as the very stuff of 
modern politics. 

There is, on the face of it, no ir- 
reconcilable contradiction, of course, 
between those who insist, on the basis 
of exhaustive research, that modern 
politics consist almost exclusively of 
interest-group action and those who 
insist that this is not what politics 
should be. The first proposition is a 
question of fact; the second is a ques- 
tion of value, of political philosophy. 
The contradiction arises from the clear 
implication of the Bentley school that 
what is and always has been tells us 
the nature of politics and makes the 
question of what politics ought to be 
purely academic. If man as a political 
animal ought to consult the common 
good rather than group interests, 
where is the evidence that he has 
ever recognized this obligation? 

This evidence can be found only 
by empirical research, since it is, 
again, a question of fact. Such evi- 
dence is the only kind of argument 
the positivists will respect. They are 
not altogether wrong, to be sure, in 
demanding empirical proof. This re- 
viewer believes such proof could be 
assembled. To his knowledge it has 
never been assembled. This lack 
leaves the positivists, who have as- 
sembled proof of their contention, in 
possession. 

Mr. Hallowell handles this chal- 
lenge by insisting that if democracy, 
as it exists, is nothing more than pres- 
sure politics, then our politics have 
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“degenerated from what politics by 
its nature ought to be” and “our demo- 
cratic government is slowly disinte- 
grating into anarchy (pp. 54-55), 
Even an amicus curiae must observe 
that this reply hardly meets the objec- 
tion. Neither does it meet it to say, as 
the author does, that if politics consist 
of nothing but group pressures, then 
“democracy as we have traditionally 
conceived of it is an impossibility,” 
He hardly improves his case by citing 
James Madison’s famous Federalist 
essay No. 10 as evidence of the tradi- 
tional view. 

This citation seems rather infeli- 
citous. The late Charles A. Beard 
more properly (in this reviewer's 
opinion) cited this same essay in his 
The Economic Basis of Politics to 
prove that politics were understood, 
even traditionally, to be generated by 
economic self-interest. Beard did not 
cite Alexander Hamilton, and for a 
good reason: Hamilton’s concept of 
political human nature, as a matter 
of tact, left more room for “govern- 
meni by persuasion and deliberation” 
than did Madison’s. Did Madison ever 
observe that “the people commonly 
intend the public good”? Beard him- 
self in his An Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution exonerated Hamil- 


ton from the suspicion that he was | 


mainly motivated by economic inter- 
est, personal or even national. 

The analysis of the disintegration 
of the liberal tradition in Chapter IV 
is easily the best this reviewer has 
seen. Liberals, says the author, tried 
to fuse two inconsistent principles: 
the new notion that “law is the prod- 
uct of individual wills and subjective 
interests” (a thesis closely allied to 
that of the Bentley school) and the old 
concept that “law is the embodiment 
of eternal truths and values discover- 
able by reason” (p. 72). By retaining 
the old principle, the liberal con- 
science was supposed to keep under 
control the selfishness and egoism gen- 
erated by the new. Liberalism disin- 
tegrated into pragmatism when it 
gradually disengaged itself from be- 
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lief in the divine natural law. Mr. 
Hallowell, one might add, is bending 
his efforts to restore all that liberalism 
lost while trying to preserve its gains. 

As he diagnoses this problem, quite 
accurately, this means reviving belief 
in the Christian truth about man’s 
nature and the proper coordination of 
the demands of his temporal and spir- 
jtual destiny in democratic political 
life. This is not a very exciting task: 
it is merely essential if democracy is 
to endure. It means subjecting the 
false gospel of scientism, as incarnated 
in John Dewey and a wide array of 
social philosophers and social scien- 
tists, to a Christian critique. This the 
author does in his chapter on “Human 
Nature and Politics.” His final chapter 
on “The Moral Foundation of Dem- 
ocracy” rounds out the presentation 
of the constructive Christian political 
philosophy implicit in all the lectures. 

Will a book like this convert any- 
body from political positivism? Prob- 
ably not. What it does is to show such 
readers as have not tightly embraced 
political positivism that only a Chris- 
tian political philosophy can save dem- 
ocracy from the isms now eroding its 
foundations. No writer can compel 
assent to the Christian philosophy of 
life. All he can do is to point out in 
some detail how it furnishes the only 
reasonable political theory for a free 
system of government. Mr. Hallowell 
has made available for students and 
the general reader an unabstruse, in- 
telligible, readable explanation of 
what we most badly need to save 
democracy from the morass of scien- 
tism, subjectivism, secularism and 
pragmatism. By so doing he has put 
all believers in the Christian demo- 
cratic tradition in his debt. 

Rosert C, HartNETT, S.J. 
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SHRINES TO OUR LADY 
AROUND THE WORLD 





By Zsolt Aradi. Farrar, Strauss & 
Young, 214p. $5 


The roadside exhortations with which 


| our country is dotted to “believe on 
| the Lord Jesus Christ” or “prepare to 
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meet thy God” reflect a historic trust 
in verbalism as the only language 
worthy of heaven. The “conscious 
faith” that is claimed to be exclusively 
the fruit of words has an ancient ally, 
however, in that elicited by fresco, 
ikon and sculpture. The world of art 
has always spoken to a wider audi- 
ence than that small segment of the 
globe’s population able at any given 
time to read. 

It is undeniable that roadside 


shrines to Mary have the power to 
affront touring moderns in a way that 
has no exact counterpart in emotions 
aroused by “Ephesians” shouted from 
boulder or signboard. One reason is 
that, whereas Holy Writ has never 
lost credit in the Church Catholic, 
God’s call to salvation through pig- 
ment, wood and stone is only just 
recovering from centuries of devalua- 
tion among evangelical Christians. The 
second and more basic difficulty is, of 
course, doctrinal. 

Mary is God’s chief protection of 
the doctrine of Incarnation. In direct 
proportion as the phrase “Mother of 
God” sticks in a man’s throat can he 
be accused of failing to grasp God’s 
design to send His true and natural 
Son in our flesh. Mary is the invincible 
enemy of the lurking Nestorianism 
which is the attractive substitute for 
Catholic faith in any age: a reverence 
for Jesus on comprehensible human 
terms. 

Her late second-century emergence 
as a distinct personality in Christian 
cult only emphasizes her intimacy in 
the mysteries of Christ, in all of which 
she has a part. Once all sense of his- 
tory or the feeling for a continuing, 
living Church is teken from a people, 
devotion to Mary as an indispensable 
complement of the worship of Christ 
is bound to be obscured. 

Mr. Aradi’s pictorial review of 
twenty centuries and two hemispheres 
is an intelligent attempt to convey the 
Mother-Son relation so necessary to 
Christian belief and piety. In an age 
of well-made books, his is an attractive 
one in photography and design. The 
coverage he elects is good. What at 
first seems a traditional marshaling of 
photos and texts proves to contain data 
and observations not readily available 
in more than a handful of volumes. 

The commentary is simple and di- 
rect, at times even naive. In the main 
it is historically dependable, the de- 
viations from fact being obvious and 
few. Bishop Shahan is made the first 
rector of “the Catholic University”; 
Maryknoll acquires a “monastery”; 
citation is casual throughout. Numer- 
ous touches such as “folkpeople” and 
“tensionful” may be taken for con- 
tinental charm or careless editing, as 
the reader chooses. 

The net effect, however, is one of 
careful use of historical materials at 
a popular level. An exception would 
be the failure to note (p. 127) that 
the “clear and penetrating terms” of 
the Koran’s reference to Jesus and 
Mary are citations from spurious gos- 
pels, with every evidence that the 
writer had never read St. Luke. That 
the Koran “accepts the fact of the 
immaculate conception” is surely 
falsely put. In general, the entirely 














BORN 
CATHOLICS 


Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


Converts are continually and most 
usefully telling why they joined the 
Catholic Church. In this book nine- 
teen "born" Catholics tell what it is 
like simply to find oneself in it. Each 
writes of his own experience, they did 
not see one another's essays, they 
received no instructions on what to 
write. 


So far as we know this is the first 
experiment of its kind. We do not 
attempt to say what the reader will 
learn from it. But two comments do 
seem worth making—first, the book 
should deal a mortal blow to the view 
that Catholics are all of a kind, 
poured into one mold, tarred with 
one brush, hammered into one shape; 
second, it shows that to differentiate 
converts from the rest of Catholics 
because they are in the Church by 
their own choice is to over-simply. 


$3.50 at any bookstore 


For a poem on this book by Phyllis 
McGinley see the current number of 
Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. 
To get the Trumpet free and post- 
paid, write to Agatha MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 


New York 3 
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"CARDINAL" INCENSE Digne Adimplere 
Finem (Ask your dealer for it). 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. If Christ 
made Christmas Cards. Cards made by 
monks of St. Benedict expressing the 
true spirit of Christmas. Assortments or 
individual cards, Names imprinted. Write 
Conception Abbey Press, Box 41, Con- 
ception, Mo. 





HANOI! BOYSTOWN must find new home. 
300 orphan boys need home, food, cloth- 
ing. Address: Hanoi Boystown, 148 Main, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—514”, 6”, 644” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





PINKING SHEARS: Only $1.95 postpaid. 
Chromium plated, precision made. Man- 
ufacturer’s Christmas overstock. Guaran- 
teed $7.95 value or money refunded. 
Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 
1704 W. Farwell Avenue, Chicago 26, 
Illinois. 





WANTED: Librarian with B.L.F. degree or 
equivalent for ten month position. Cir- 
culation and some cataloging. Address: 
Librarian, St. Peter’s College, Hudson 
Boulevard, Jersey City 6, New Jersey. 





40,000 BOOKS weekly listing. 15¢ up. Free 
catalog. P. O. Box 11, New York 28. 








fragmentary nature of Moslem know]l- 
edge of our Lord and His Mother is 
not conveyed, rather the contrary. 
All in all, it must be said that the 
book achieves the impact it attempts. 
One rises from it having been deep 
in the Christian centuries, as deeply 
as in a digest of the great councils. 
The Asian and African shrines are es- 
pecially touching, the tale of Crom- 
well’s success in sending an Irish 
Madonna to Hungary among the 
warmest. One might wish to see New 
Orleans’ “Virgin of Prormpt Succor” 
included, since ties with national his- 
tory are in most instances striven for. 
GERARD S, SLOYAN 
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NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 





By Mac Hyman. Random House. 
214p. $2.95 


Something new under the recent 
American sun is promised the reader 
of this book. It is a really funny book 
in the tradition of Mark Twain and 
Will Rogers; its humor does not de- 
pend on the wisecrack or the smart- 
alecky comeback, nor does it spring 
from the exaggerations of the tall- 
story situation. It is rather character 
and its reactions to the more-or-less 
normal situations of a given way of 
life that inject into this story a sound, 
sane, sometimes wistful and always 
clean and wholesome humor. 

The story concerns one Will Stock- 
dale, a Georgia “cracker” who is in- 
ducted, after some considerable mis- 
understanding, into Uncle Sam’s Army. 
He doesn’t know what the war is all 
about and can’t get through his head 
the wherefore of miltary discipline— 
why can’t everybody just be friendly, 
instead of salutin’ and yessirin’ all the 
time? The foil in all his escapades is 
little Ben, whose grandfather fought 
with Stonewall Jackson, and who is an 
eager beaver thirsting for glory. 

Will is slow-going, down-to-earth, 
and has an uncanny ability to land 
on his feet. He also turns out to be 
the albatross on the shoulders of Sgt. 
King. His observations of life in gen- 
eral and life in the Army in particular 
are rich in a wry folk humor and 
common sense, and often in sly com- 
mentaries on the “blessings” of some 
aspects of modern civilization. Take 
this synopsis of a typical war movie, 
for instance: 


It was about these folks that 
was all out to conquer the air 
and it showed them zooming off 
in these planes every few min- 
utes, talking over the interphones 
and sweating and calling out to 
each other about fuel valves and 
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cow] flaps and a lot of stuff like 
that. And there was this woman 
in it who was in the tower talk- 
ing to the pilot over the radio and 
she kept yelling about cow] flaps 
and things like that too, but then 





he went into this steep dive any- 


how while everybody _ stood 
around _ talking sheet landing 
gear and fuel valves and things, 
but he pulled out of it all right 
and zoomed around some more, 
and then he landed and walked 
kind of slow toward the tower, 
and this woman, she done a good 
job of not crying no more, and 
then he reached up and took this 
cigarette out of his mouth and 
flipped it away and give a little 
salute with his hand, and this 
woman kept holding her lips tight 
together and all like that while 
they kept walking right head on 
at each other; and after that they 
had this comedy about Popeye 
and it was mighty good too. 


Probably the high spot of the story 
is the passage wherein Will is inter- 
viewed by the psychiatrist. It is ad- 
mirable, not only for its fun, but for | 
the splendid good taste that keeps 
Mac Hyman from slithering into a 
leering or smirking treatment. 

This is by no means a deathless | 
book. But it is a fresh breeze over 
the fields of American humor; to 
breathe it for a few hours is to clear 
the head and, to some extent, the 
heart. Haro_p C, GARDINER 





A MAN BORN AGAIN: : 
St. Thomas More 





By John E. Beahn, Bruce. 208p. $3 | 


Several novelists have attempted in | 
fairly recent years to synthesize in | 
novel form the facts of St. Thomas 
More’s life. The King’s Good Servant, 
by Olive White, focused on More’s 
public life, the splendor and respon- | 
sibilities of the Chancellorship. Charles : 
A. Brady’s Stage of Fools seemed to } 
concentrate on the dramatization of | 
More’s ideas, his interpretation of life. | 
A Man Born Again is the most daring 
and ambitious. Its center of interest 
is the spiritual development of Thomas 
More. It is an attempt at spiritual 
autobiography in fiction form. | 

Some of these novelized lives of 
Thomas More have failed in their | 
attempt to accommodate the factual 
to the imaginative. The factual record 
of More’s life is rather extensive. His 
own writings, particularly his letters, 
give us a long and sincere look into 
the thoughts closest to his heart. Any 
novelist who attempts to synthesize 
all this material into an integrated 
imaginative vision assumes an exces- 
sive burden. 

Frequently the accumulation of de- 
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tail succeeds only in distracting the 
reader. There is always some awk- 
wardness in dragging in all of More’s 
controversial works and, all too often, 
the author settles for the mere men- 
tion of the title of a work and lets 
the substance pass. Perhaps the life 
of More is too complex for inclusion 
in a novel. 

This novel opens with More in the 
Tower of London reflecting on his 
life. He sees it as a struggle with 
pride. From the first More was kept 
from a true knowledge of himself and 
his supposed vocation by a false sense 
of his own abilities as a writer. He was 
born again only with the acceptance 
of responsibilities to God and neigh- 
bor. 

The autobiographic form wars with 
the spiritual purpose because the 
vanity of smug remembrance clashes 
with the humility required of love. 
This basic problem cannot be rem- 
edied by the few token quotations 
from the Confessions of St. Augustine, 
the prototype of the form the author 
is imitating. 

The lightness and humor of Thomas 
More are entirely lacking. The sug- 
gestions of Elizabethan English in the 
dialog are more troublesome than 
flavorful or convincing. Some readers 
may find this “autobiography” sug- 
gestive; few of those familiar with 
More will consider it definitive. 

P. ALBERT DUHAMEL 
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By Harry Emerson Wildes. Macmillan. 
342p. $4.50 


The author of this rather revealing 
book on the Occupation of Japan has 
been a student of Japan affairs for 
thirty years and, during the Occupa- 
tion, served SCAP in a post which 
gave him a good inside picture. 
Although there have been several 
books written on the Occupation, this 
is the first one which gives a balanced 
view and a rather accurate picture of 
the Communist infiltration of General 
MacArthur’s Headquarters. He cor- 
rectly indicates that Andrew Roth, the 
young Naval Intelligence officer con- 
cerned with Amerasia espionage, was 
one of the dominating policy forces 


| inside SCAP’s offices through his book 
| Dilemma in Japan. 


Wildes also underlines the successes 
of communism in Japan by reciting at 
length the grand way in which Gen- 
eral MacArthur refused to use a care- 
fully trained personnel and seemed to 
favor men who knew nothing about 
Japan. Yet despite the shortcomings 
of personnel and some foolishness in 
policy, a remarkable gain has been 
registered in Japan. Wildes’ conclu- 


sion soundly notes that one cannot 
criticize MacArthur for having ac- 
complished so little but rather in 
claiming too much. 

After examining in detail the prob- 
lem of purging Japan cf her leaders, 
the Emperor problem, and the at- 
tempt to “create” political parties in 
the Western sense, he then gives an 
accurate account of the enormous cor- 
ruption inside the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the role of gangsterism in 
Japanese politics. Wildes gives one of 
the first organized presentations of 
this gangster problem, although this 
reviewer had discovered gangster cor- 
ruption of Occupation officials by mid- 
1946 but was ordered to study other 
items by SCAP officials! 

Health, land reform, and the ob- 
vious and previously reported achieve- 
ments of the Occupation are analyzed. 
So, too, Wildes tells the story of how 
in 1950 SCAP finally “purged” labor 
and press of the Communists it had 
encouraged in 1945-46. 

Perhaps the most fascinating chap- 
ter is that on the grand history of Gen- 
eral MacArthur which was under 
preparation in Tokyo for several years 
but abruptly ended when President 
Truman fired SCAP. Dozens of highly- 
paid Americans and Japanese worked 
for years on the writing of this his- 
tory. Wildes estimates the cost as 
about $3 million. It was finally junked 
and MacArthur took with him the only 
remaining copies. No one has ever 
seen what was a major SCAP project. 

The book closes on the aftermath of 
Occupation—the rise of anti-foreign- 
ism and the growth of anti-American- 
ism. The author is particularly honest 
in noting that the inability of the 


Occupation to face up to unpleasant 
facts prepared the ground for the 
post-Occupation reaction. 

The Occupation of Japan was not 
the best or the worst. But it was 
amazingly successful in spite of the 
little minds who surrounded the Chief. 

The work, however, has been hast- 
ily written. Thus on page 287 we read 
the name of Paul S. Killen. It should 
be James. On page 300 the notorious 
American-Japanese Communist Anna 
Fujikawa is mentioned as Fujiwara. 
These and other errors mar an other- 
wise splendid analysis and presenta- 
tion of a most difficult subject. 

Ricuarp L-G. DEvERALL 





IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE 





By Trygve Lie. Macmillan. 473p. $6 


This chronicle of the trials and tribu- 
lations of the UN’s first Secretay Gen- 
eral could well have been called “The 
Education of Trygve Lie.” All his 
mature life, he tells us (p. 19), he 
had been “an ardent anti-fascist and 
anti-Nazi,” condemning at every op- 
portunity their aggressive ideologies. 
He was no Communist, but evidently 
he did not take every opportunity to 
condemn the aggressive ideologies of 
communism. If he had, he would not 
have been Russia’s choice for Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly and, 
failing in that, for the post of the first 
Secretary General. 

His seven years in that post taught 
him (and many others) “two bitter 
and basic truths: that the Communist 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ was no 
less susceptible to the evils which had 
damned the dictatorships so recently 
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Selected texts from the Writings of 
Venerable Louis of Granada, O.P. 


Translated and Adapted by Jordan Aumann, O.P. 


This is the best synthesis of the spiritual doctrine of Fray Louis of Granada 
that has ever been compiled. More than a mere collection or anthology—it is a 
carefully arranged grouping of passages selected from his complete works. 


The chapters have been arranged in the order of the questions of the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas of Aquinas so that the book is completely unified 
theologically. In this, the first of three volumes, he treats of the existence and 
nature of God, the Trinity, creation and the wonders of the universe. And be- 
cause Granada was, above all, a theologian for the laity, he is able to place the 
comprehension of these profound truths within the reach of everyone. 


At Your Book Seller 
LB. Herder Book Co., 15 & 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo.—— 


$4.00 
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defeated; and that Soviet communism 
was definitely for export” (p. 437). 
When Mr. Lie vigorously supported 
UN action against Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea, he was boycotted on 
orders from Stalin. Though his resig- 
nation was not dictated by this police- 
state act, he was glad to retire. 

Other truths, not underscored by 
Mr. Lie, are made clear in these 
pages. The Communist state can not 
cooperate for the good of the com- 
munity of nations; it must advance 
its own goals. A Communist in the 
Secretariat, be he a Soviet or an Amer- 
ican citizen, can not be an interna- 
tional civil servant as Mr. Lie insisted 
they must be; he must work for the 
conspiracy. Americans appear to un- 
derstand this better than the author. 

Mr. Lie’s recollections give the 
reader a clear and honest picture of 
the agonies of the UN during its first 
seven years. The emphasis is, natu- 
rally, on the functions of the Secre- 
tariat which Mr. Lie so much desired 
to make a strong, coordinate organ of 
the new-born organization. The reader 
witnesses the breakup of the wartime 
alliance (on the Soviet side there was 
no real alliance), as the West gradu- 
ally awakens to Russia’s objectives and 
determines to confront communism, 
first in Iran, then in Greece, next over 


Berlin, over China’s seat in the UN 
and finally over aggression in Korea. 
During and between crises Mr. Lie 
traveled and talked at a furious pace, 
somewhat, it seems, under the spell 
that one can talk a crisis down. 

In the Cause of Peace helps to an- 
swer a frequently posed question. The 
UN is not, we know, responsible for 
the conflict between the free and So- 
viet worlds. UN or no UN, this conflict 
would have been the salient feature 
of the postwar years, and Greece, Ber- 
lin and Korea would have been in the 
headlines anyway, the West, if it 
wanted to survive, would have forged 
alliances like Nato. Did the UN mod- 
ify this conflict in favor of the West? 

This volume supports an affirmative 
answer. For Russia has paid a price 
to prevent the UN from working for 
the good of the international commu- 
nity. Even the Soviets’ vetoes, their 
boycotts, and their yammering have 
unified the West. And in the struggle 
to check the spread of communism in 
underdeveloped and dependent areas 
through economic aid, by working 
through the UN the West escapes the 
charge of colonialism. 

But, as Lie warns in his last chap- 
ter, we must remain armed and united 
to remain free and to restore freedom 
to others. WituiaM L. Lucey 








THE STORY OF OUR CIVILIZATION 





By Philip Lee Ralph. Dutton. 319p. 
$3.75 


This brief survey of the “ten thousand 
years of Western Man,” written by a 
professor of Lake Erie College, fol- 
lows, in its arrangement of material, 
the pattern established by the 19th- 
century freethinkers. 

In books of this kind, as soon as 
one finds out that a chapter dealing 
with Puritanism, Enlightenment and 
the French Revolution is entitled “The 
Rediscovery of Man,” one knows that 
the other clichés of the same pattern 
are bound to follow. Also—and that is 
perhaps most typical—while many 
words are spent on men like Richard 
Arkwright, Adolf Hitler, Karl Marx 
and Eli Whitney, the name of Jesus 
Christ has found no place in the book’s 
index and is mentioned only once in 
the text. 

However, this work has not been 
left untouched by the one ray of hope. 
Having stated, at first, that (p. 18) 
“one of the most distinctive character- 
istics of man is a tendency to become 
civilized,” the author finally confesses 
(p. 280) that “we do not fully under- 
stand the nature of man, the builder 
and wrecker of cultures.” Admitting 
that, he hits the core of the subject. 

Man is man only in so far as he is 


ready to wreck his civilizations or to 
change them constantly by means of 
culture—not because he is more de- 
structive than any other kind of animal 
but mostly because he strives after 
the fulness of life and is dissatisfied 
with all that has been accomplished 
in time and space. 

Man will again and again find out 
that the center of his own life is situ- 
ated somewhere far beyond the boun- 
daries of his person and that it is im- 
possible to attain it by a mere satura- 
tion of the temporary needs of the 
human person. Hence his unwilling- 
ness to be merely “civilized”—a basic 
fact which the author of The Story of 
Our Civilization does not ignore but 
never clearly expresses. 

There is little difference between 
the Hegelian historians of the last cen- 
tury who divinized Prussia or a mod- 
ern Soviet historian and Professor 
Ralph who recognizes (p. 286) the 
history of the state as “the connecting 
thread through the progressive move- 
ments of recent centuries.” Political 
history, because of its continuousness, 
has certain advantages as a basis for 
the historian’s narrative, but history 
is more than this. 

Professor Ralph himself tells his 
reader (p. 291) that 


there are countless numbers of 
moral individuals, but they must 
adapt themselves to a civilization 
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which is becoming immoral be- 
cause its directing units are mor- 
ally irresponsible and it is suc- 
cumbing to irrational forces. 


Is is not, then, evident, one may ask, 





that there is no morality inherent in | 
the civilized society as such? Man’s } 
moral conscience is identical with the 
above-mentioned knowledge that the 
center of his full life is situated some. 
where beyond the boundaries of time 
and space. Either he will accept it as | 
such and recognize the life of the Sop | 
of Man as the pivot of history or his. 
tory will be deprived of any sense, | 
Boupan CHUDOBA 





BORN CATHOLICS 





Assembled by F. J. Sheed. Sheed a | 
Ward. 279p. $3.50 


It is always a pleasure to read a book 
by Frank Sheed, whether he be author 
or compiler. In the present instance 
he has compiled a book with a differ. 
ence. He has invited nineteen “bom 
Catholics,” lay men and women, of 
varying ages, temperament, education 
and walks of life (not all of whom 
will be familiar to the general reader) 
to explain what the faith has meant 
to them and why they adhere to it as 
their way of life. The answers are as 
different as the personalities and ex- 
periences of the authors. 

It takes a great deal of courage and | 
humility to write about something so | 
personal, especially when one sees his 
words inevitably failing to convey the 
richness and grandeur of this greatest 
love of his life. Essentially and be- 
fore all, the gift of faith and the life | 
of faith are a work of grace. Thus ' 
only God could write the complete | 
and accurate account of His continu- | 
ous and imperceptible action on the | 
soul, His shaping of the character and 
His providential control of environ- 
ment and human events. 

The authors, however, give us the : 
human side of the picture as far as 
they can see it and describe it. Unlike | 
the convert who comes upon the faith | 
in his adult years and sees it in all its | 
freshness and originality, the bom | 
Catholic is inclined to take it for | 
granted, like the furniture in the 
house, and often has to discover it 
anew when he encounters the prob- 
lems of adult life. Sometimes his train- 
ing and education, while stressing the 
practice of the faith, do not give him 
sufficient knowledge of the whys and | 
wherefores. He wanders off seeking | 
answers elsewhere, only at length to 
find his path leading back to the 
Church where all problems are ul 
timately resolved. 

Mr. Sheed describes this book as 

“witness, not apologetic,” and therein 
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lies its strength and appeal. In the 
modern climate of relativism, the tra- 
ditional apologetic with its keen and 
reasoned defense of the faith is not 
as effective as it once was. What is 
most impressive today is the witness 
of a genuine Christian life that satis- 
fies and brings out the best of every 
aspect of man’s many-faceted person- 


ality, a life that is completely human © 


only because it is divine. 

In fact, if one may deduce a com- 
mon theme from these accounts, it is 
this, that Christianity is something 
more than doctrine, moral code and 
worship. It is all of these, but it is 
essentially love and loyalty for a Per- 
son, for Jesus Christ, and not merely 
Jesus of Nazareth, but the Mystical 
Christ, that mysterious Reality where- 
in a man finds complete fulfilment, 
wherein all men become one with 
Christ and with one another. The 
authors of these essays are “born Cath- 
olics” who have faced the alternatives 
of life and have staked their destiny 
with conviction on adherence to 
Christ and His Church. 

BERNARD J. Murray, S.J. 





WILLIAM H. WELCH AND THE 
RISE OF MODERN MEDICINE 





By Donald Fleming, Little, Brown. 
216p. $3 





BELA SCHICK AND THE WORLD 
OF CHILDREN 





By Antoni Gronowicz. Abelard-Schu- 
man. 216p. $3.75 





DOCTOR DAN, PIONEER IN 
AMERICAN SURGERY 





By Helen Buckler. Little, Brown. 
38lp. $5 


The reader of biography is here 
presented with the stories of three 
men who had in common the profes- 
sion of medicine and a distinctive 
idealism, but who in other ways 
sharply diverged from one another. 
William H. Welch (1850-1934) de- 
termined the curricula and scientific 
programs of American medical schools 
for his own and future times; the Hun- 
garian-born Béla Schick (1877-) con- 
tributed brilliantly to the control of 
contagious diseases in childhood; the 
Negro, Daniel Hale Williams, “Doctor 
Dan” (1856-1930), was the first to 
operate successfully on the human 
heart. 

It is probably safe to say that all 

€ men who graduated from medical 
schools in the United States within the 
last fifty years were influenced by 
the impact of Dr. Welch upon med- 


ical education. Before William Welch 
had completed his own medical stud- 
ies at the New York College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, he realized the 
need of a thoroughgoing renovation 
of the whole scheme of medical teach- 
ing and research. Going abroad soon 
after his graduation, he became ac- 
quainted with the German scientific 
schools which were at that time de- 
veloping in power and importance. 
He was especially influenced by Dr. 
Car] Ludwig of Leipzig and Dr. Julius 
Cohnheim of Breslau. From these and 
other teachers he acquired a dynamic 
view of pathology which is reflected 
in all his subsequent work. 

On his return to this country he 
was given an opportunity to fulfil his 
growing ambitions when he was asked 
to organize the Johns Hopkins Med- 
ical School and the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. Here he assembled three 
men who became as famous as him- 
self. With him they were called “The 
Big Four”: William Osler, professor of 
medicine; William Halsted, professor 
of surgery; Howard Kelly, professor 
of gynecology; William Welch, profes- 
sor of pathology and dean of the 
school. The striking personalities of 
these men and their idiosyncrasies are 
richly detailed by the author, and 
numerous anecdotes are recorded 
which are sure to delight the discern- 
ing reader. 

Many readers will be amazed at 
the concept of “liberalism” as set forth 
by the group. This reached its height 
in the teaching of anatomy where no 
lectures were given and the student 
was assigned to the laboratory to man- 
age as best he might in acquiring a 
knowledge of the structures of the 
human body. The understanding was 
that there would be no interference 
with the student’s “liberty” to pursue 
the subject without the intrusion of 
professors or instructors. Practically, 
it is very clear that this produced a 
kind of maddening effect on the stu- 
dent, who, in order to get at the 
truth which was known to be there, 
went far afield, coming up on the way 
back with innumerable and brilliant 
new ideas. 

William Welch lived a rather long 
life. The influence of his views con- 
tinues to the present day. He came 
into American medical education when 
medical schools for the most part 
were private institutions conducted for 
profit. When he left it they were 
established in the academic tradition 
and contributing to medical research. 

Dr. Béla Schick was born in Hun- 
gary in 1877 and came to the United 
States in 1923. A premature baby, he 
lived to accomplish great things in 
pediatrics. From the earliest days his 
field of interest was that of contagious 
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diseases of children. His work has 
contributed to the saving of millions 
of lives. His most notable discovery, 
the Schick test to determine immunity 
to diphtheria, is—or ought to be— 
known to every mother of young chil- 
dren. 

This is an account of a happy life 
lived in a scientific and academic at- 
mosphere with that note of gaiety so 
frequently found in those who con- 
tinue to be intimately associated with 
the joys and tragedies of childhood. 

Doctor Dan is the story of a man 
of mixed Negro and white blood who 
regarded himself as a Negro and who, 
undaunted by the racial prejudice of 
his day, cast his lot with this race. 
This work may be included with the 
biographies of the ever increasing 
number of Negroes who attain posi- 
tions of honor and importance in our 
country. Dr. Daniel Hale Williams 
was a surgeon of unusual gifts; the 
account of the first recorded operation 
on the human heart is of historic im- 
portance. The book is written with a 
rather strong emotional tone and is 
unnecessarily defensive. It is heavily 
documented, even to records of casual 
conversations of acquaintances. There 
are numerous notes with commentary, 
a list of publications and an extensive 
index. A. R. VONDERAHE 





THE LONG SHIPS 





By Frans G. Bengtsson. Translated by 
Michael Meyer. Knopf. 503p. $4.50 


This long novel will possibly recall 
for some readers the great stories of 
Sigrid Undset. This is not to say that 
this first novel of the Swedish poet, 
essayist and historian, Frans Bengt- 
ssom, measures up to, say, Kristin 
Lavransdatter. But there is a certain 
resemblance between the two novel- 
ists in spirit, in genius for telling a 
story simply and beautifully and, per- 
haps, in the ability to interpret for 
us the great past of a great people. 

The story of The Long Ships cov- 
ers the period, roughly speaking, from 
980 to 1010 of our era and falls quite 
naturally into two parts. The first 
deals with the adventures of Orm, son 
of Thane Toste and Asa, his capture 
by a band of Vikings and his conse- 
quent wanderings over western Eu- 
rope. The latter half deals for the most 
part with Orm’s comparatively peace- 
ful life (except for one last voyage 
after hidden treasure) with his wife 
and children, far from the sound of 
the sea. 

The story moves off to a fast start 
with Orm’s capture, and from that 
point on his odyssey takes him to 
Spain, Africa, Ireland and England, 
and finally home to Denmark. 

Orm and his companions strike it 


rich almost at the outset of their 
voyage with a raid on the Christian 
stronghold at Leén, but shortly after- 
wards find themselves galley slaves of 
a Caliph. When a piece of good luck 
frees them, they enlist in the Imperial 
Bodyguard of the Andalusian Alman- 
sur. 

There is the strange story of St. 
James’ Bell, a lively account of their 
escape from the Moor, a pleasant in- 
terlude with the monks of St. Finian’s 
Isle, an extravagant Yuletide feast at 
King Harald’s court, a_ ripening 
friendship between Orm and King 
Harald’s priest, Father Willibald, and 
lastly, Orm’s infatuation for Ylva, 
daughter of the King. 

After the Battle of Maldon, in King 
Ethelred’s England, the story relates 
Orm’s efforts at home-making, his 
idyllic life with Ylva and their chil- 
dren, his problems with his brawny, 
pagan neighbors and finally his efforts 
(often by physical violence) to bring 
his neighbors to accept baptism in the 
true faith. 

There is violence and bloodshed 
throughout this book; there are drunk- 
en orgies and pagan excesses and di- 
abolic rituals and witchcraft and, oc- 
casionally, a debatable point on early 
Christian practice. But there is also 
love and sincerity, poetry and story- 
telling of a high order. Though it is 
not a book for the young, it brings to 
life for mature readers those wild and 
ancient times. FELTON O’TOoLE 





DARK ENEMY 





By E. J. Edwards. Longmans, Green. 
248p. $3 


It is relatively easy to summarize the 
plot or describe the leading characters 
in any novel. It is far more difficult 
to convey adequately the manner in 
which a story is told. Often, however, 
style and organization are the most 
notable features of a work of fiction. 
This is particularly true of Dark En- 
emy, a penetrating study in suspense 
and human emotion. 

Fr. Edward’s novel records the mo- 
ment of crisis in the lives of three 
people. Gray Powers, a young, ambi- 
tious, agnostic physician, occupies a 
position of importance on the staff of a 
Catholic hospital. His wife, Elaine, 
becomes pregnant, but at the same 
time suffers with a cardiac illness 
severe enough to cause her death un- 
less the pregnancy is terminated. The 
third member of the group is Sandra, 
a nurse whose love and idealization 
of Dr. Powers turns into hatred, con- 
tempt and bitterness as she perceives 
his inner defections exposed in the 
struggle to escape the vicious dilemma 
he faces. 
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The choice each must make—be. 
tween life and death, God and trans. 
gression, success and loneliness, faith 
and despair—and how each discovers | 
the way leading to personal salvation, | 
is dramatically outlined. The evolution | 
of events is interspersed with frag. } 
ments of the past, enabling us to un. 
derstand how and why the people 
involved have come to this crucial 
moment. : 

This is an engrossing novel, which | 
handles the moral problem with no / 
moralizing but with deep conviction, 

FREDERIC F. FLacn 








THE WAYS AND POWER OF LOVE 





By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Beacon. 550 | 
$6 


Like the majority of American sociolo- 
gists, Dr. Sorokin believes that social 
science could and should help human. 
ity avert the global catastrophe of a 
third world war. To do so, social sci- | 
ence must explore “the love energy,’ } 
about which, he believes, “we know | 
less than about light, heat, electricity.” | 
The volume under review is already 
the fourth in a series of his contribu. 
tions to the topic. 

According to Dr. Sorokin, the real 
source of danger is in the persistence 
of what he calls “tribal love,” which 
approximately corresponds to Sum- 
ner’s ethnocentrism. Men must be 
helped and directed to expand their 
love beyond these narrow limits and 
begin actually to love all their fellow 
men. If this goal is achieved, no war 
will be ever possible; if it is not 
achieved, global war will come by? 
inner necessity. 





The treatise begins with a survey) | 


of the manifold aspects of love. So-| 
ciologically, love appears to be a 
meaningful interaction between two 
or more persons where the aspirations | 
and aims of one person are shared and ’ 
helped in their realization by other | 
persons. This sounds very much like 
a definition merely of cooperation, 
which may obtain even among per 
sons who do not love each other at all. 
Sorokin, however, discusses love 
mainly on the highest level, supreme 
love and “the heroes of love.” The 
starting point of the analysis is an 
original theory of “creative personal- 
ity” in which the author finds four 
levels—the unconscious, the biocon- 
scious, the socioconscious and the su: 
praconscious; without the latter, su- 
preme love hardly can be achieved. 
There follows a tripartite classifica- 
tion of “altruists” into “fortunate,” 
“late” and “intermediary.” Each type 
is illustrated by abundant case studies 
in which material taken from the Gos 
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personal-} and again, the natural hunger of the 
inds fou} human mind for its proper food, which 
> biocon-| is truth. We justly speak of the in- 
d the su-| tellect as being satisfied when it comes 
atter, su-} into sure contact with what is clearly 
hieved. | true. The intelligence of man derives 
classifica- | a positive pleasure from a proof which 
rtunate,’ | really does prove. In our bustling era 
‘ach type} of universal advertising, omniscient 
se studies | columnists and noisy congressional in- 
the Gos-| vestigations, this precise and profound 





pleasure would seem a little hard to 
come by. 

The Gospel for the 18th Sunday 
after Pentecost offers for our intellec- 
tual pleasure as well as for our spir- 
itual edification one of those rare 
proofs which are smashingly conclu- 
sive. Under dramatic, colorful circum- 
stances our divine Lord is asked to 


“help a paralyzed man. Our Saviour 


consents and thereupon gravely for- 
gives the sick man’s sins. The watch- 
ful enemies of Christ, too elated to 
notice their own and everyone else’s 
surprise, pounce at once: He is talking 
blasphemously. Who can forgive sins 
but God, and God only? Our Lord re- 
sponds with easy serenity, and His 
answer is crushing. He says equiva- 
lently, “Correct. And to prove that I 
possess such divine power, and there- 
fore am God, look.” Then He heals 
the paralytic. 

That is the sort of proof—big, swift, 
palpable, final—that appeals most 
strongly to all of us. We read this Gos- 
pel incident with satisfaction, think- 
ing to ourselves, Good. That certainly 
settled that. In some vague way we 
even assume, perhaps, that the en- 
emies of Christ at once fell to their 
knees and made their profession of 
faith. 

The enemies of Christ did no such 
thing. Having witnessed with their 
own eyes this utterly conclusive dem- 
onstration of our Lord’s basic claim, 
they energetically followed the fear- 
ful road that led them to Calvary and 
to deicide. It would appear that the 
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most luxurious proof conceivable, per- 
fectly and expertly tailored to suit ex- 
actly the most demanding frame of the 
human mind, may yet leave something 
to be desired. True, indeed. What 
remains to be desired is not further 
proof, but, in the person who per- 
ceives the patent truth, a particular 
mode of acceptance of what has been 
perceived. 

If we say that truth must be ac- 
cepted by the heart as well as by the 
mind, we are speaking conveniently 
and popularly, but metaphorically. 
And metaphor, noble instrument 
though it be, can always be mislead- 
ing, which may be the reason why 
so few read poetry. Let us rather re- 
mark that truth, if it is to produce any- 
thing like its total effect, must be re- 
ceived not only with or by an act of 
mental perception, but with another 
interior act that is strictly volitional. 
To state the matter loosely but simply, 
a man must not only see the truth, but 
he must admit it, and then do some- 
thing about it. 

Ah, is not all this exactly the sort 
of philosophizing which literally gives 
one a pain? It is, for a fact, and the 
pain is apt to be discomforting in the 
extreme, because it is a pain in the 
conscience, The industrious writer ex- 
pounds the Gospel of our Lord and 
the kindly, earnest reader closely fol- 
lows every word, for he is so simply 
hungry to learn about Christ Jesus. 
And some day, gentle and beloved 
reader, you and I might even do 
something because of what we have 
read or written. Our patient guardian 
angels will heave a mighty sigh of 
relief, and at once write into our 
everlasting records, Q.E.D. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
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THE DECLINE OF FATHER. Any 
one who has observed the American 
scene thoughtfully for the past gen- 
eration can hardly have failed to no- 
tice the diminishing authority and 
prestige of the American father. His 
opinions become standing jokes among 
junior members of the family, his de- 
cisions are flouted, and his presence 
in the household is tolerated only be- 
cause he pays the rent and provides 
food for the table, clothing for his 
progeny faster than they can wear 
it out or throw it away, and small 
change for picture shows and other 
amusements. 

While father grows progressively 
alienated from his children, they be- 


come more devoted to mother, a re- 
pository of sweetness and sense. They 
feel that mother is more “understand- 
ing,” unaware that her understanding 
may be another word for indulgence. 

There is no evidence, of course, that 
all fathers are losing control of their 
families, or that the majority or a 
sizable minority are. The phenomenon 
appears frequently enough, however, 
to indicate that the nation may be 
headed toward a matriarchate, a trend 
which may be of some interest to stu- 
dents of social change. 

It has already engaged the atten- 
tion of playwrights, notably Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse, in whose 
enormously popular Life with Father 
the head of the family was portrayed 
as a blustering tyrant. More recently 
the theme has been picked up by Rob- 
ert Anderson, author of All Summer 
Long, which has just moved into the 
Coronet, where it will probably re- 
side all winter long. Further com- 
ment on the production, however, 
must be postponed until a later date— 
to leave room for something a guest 
drama critic wants to say. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
When Michael Benthall, director of 
London’s Old Vic’s production of 
Shakespeare’s fairy romp, was inter- 
viewed (Sept. 19) two days prior to 
the play’s opening in New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera House, he ex- 
plained that “to retain the charm of 
a production like ours, you must have 
space.” 

And how right he was! Space was 
indeed needed for the acting troupe of 
42, the ballet corps of 28, the sym- 
phony orchestra of 60, and 13 tons of 
scenery. Such space could be found 
in New York only in the Metropolitan 
—for 29 performances, after which the 
production will seek wider spaces in 
a tour of Canada and the United 
States. 

But whether “the charm was re- 
tained” is another question, and most 
hard-bitten critics to date have thought 
that Shakespeare and the gossamer 
delicacy of his Dream have been swal- 
lowed up in the magnificent produc- 
tion. For it is truly magnificent, even 
to being overwhelming. The play it- 
self, plus Mendelssohn’s magic music, 
plus the ballet, plus the almost bar- 
oque stage-settings, are almost too 
much to be taken in simultaneously, 
and the spectator leaves the huge barn 
of the Metropolitan with the feeling 
that he has not been so much in the 
fairy world of the Dream as in three 
or four other worlds at once. 

But this, I feel, is to be captious. 
Granted that Shakespeare’s eyes would 
have popped at this production, it is 
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none the less a joy and a delight 
Credit can be given here to but a few 
of the principals, with the honors go. 
ing, as I see it, to Philip Guard q 
Puck; if ever an actor enjoys his part, 
this young man does, and the audj.! 
ence finds his enjoyment infectioy;} 
Moira Shearer, as Titania, is a trifk 
stiff in her spoken parts and, alas, 
not given enough dancing to do; Rob.’ 
ert Helpmann, who also directed the| 
choreography, is impressive, but hi 
speaking voice lacks resonance—per.| 
haps the vast spaces of the oper| 
house were to blame for that. Stanley 
Holloway as Bottom played the broad’ 
humor of his part with perhaps jus 
a touch of too much dignity. Hug) | 
Rignold conducted the orchestra and! 
Sol Hurok sponsored the whole thing | 
If the Dream gets near your bail 
wick on its tour, rush to see it. Will 
the bard, might have difficulty in rec. 
ognizing it, but he would be charmed! 
with it too, I believe. H. C. G. 








FILMs 











WOMAN’S WORLD. According t 
Walter Winchell, 20th Century-Fox; 
earnings for the third quarter of this 
year hit an all-time high. This ex- 
tremely proficient example of the 
glossy, handsome, literate entertain. 
ment package for adults will probably 
go a long way toward assuring a 
equally gratifying fourth quarter. 

In basic situation the picture is 
quite similar to the recent Executin* 
Suite. The president of a large motor 
car corporation (Clifton Webb) ir 
vites to New York his three ables 
district managers (Van Heflin, Fred 
MacMurray, Cornel Wilde) for the 
purpose of choosing one of them 4| 
the successor to the recently deceased 
general manager. 

Woman’s World, as the title implies, 
regards the wives as of primary im-| 
portance. In alphabetical order they 
are: a devoted, naive and socially u- 
dependable Kansas City housewife 
(June Allyson); a shrewd and level 
headed “perfect executive’s wife’ 
from Philadelphia (Lauren Bacall); 
and a thoroughly unlovable profes 
sional glamour-girl from Dallas (A 
lene Dahl). 

Among them they stage quite a 
fashion show. They also furnish the! 
necessary human interest in their vary: 
ing ambitions for their husbands and 
through the relationship of their per} 
sonalities to the men’s chances fot 
advancement. It is noteworthy that 
both the nice girls are far from happ! 
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about the possibility of their hus- 
bands’ promotion to a $125,000-a- 
year job. 

' The picture performs the impres- 
sive sleight-of-hand trick of working 
the situation out happily for all the 
sympathetic characters concerned. In 
the process it sacrifices the sense of 
reality which distinguished Executive 
Suite. Instead, it purveys such emi- 
nently salable commodities as clever 
dialog and what will pass for genuine 
sophistication. 


NAKED ALIBI introduces a new and 
alarming character to the cops-and- 
robbers literature of the screen: a 
policeman who operates on intuition 
alone. The hero (Sterling Hayden) is 
a chief of detectives on the trail of a 
cop-killer. Without the slightest bit of 
visible evidence he makes up his mind 
that the culprit is an apparently re- 
spectable even if abnormally jittery 
business man (Gene Barry). 

In his single-minded pursuit (per- 


. secution?) of his quarry, the detec- 


tive is reprimanded and finally dis- 


_ charged from the force for insubor- 


dination and illegal tactics. Never- 
theless, he continues the quest as a 
private citizen. Ultimately his suspect 
turns out to be guilty and, in addition, 
to be leading a double life involving 
a hijacking racket and an extracur- 
tricular blonde (Gloria Grahame) in 
another city. 

This set of revelations establishes 
the villain as the busiest man seen on 
the screen since Chaplin was com- 
muting around among several wives in 
Monsieur Verdoux. It is also a notable 
example of dramatic illogic. What is 
more frightening, the film appears, 
whether intentionally or not, to be 
propagandizing for abolition of the 
concept of due process of law. 

(Universal-International) 


SUDDENLY. Here Sterling Hayden 
again turns up as a policeman, or 
more accurately as a modern small- 


_ town sheriff. This time, happily, the 


upholder of the law possesses an 
abundant supply of courage and in- 
tegrity. The hero has need of these 
qualities when he is held hostage with 
a local family by a hired killer (Frank 
Sinatra), who is using their house as 
a gun emplacement from which to 
assassinate the President (otherwise 
unnamed), 

The picture brings a persuasive 
quality of documentary realism to es- 
tablishing this situation, and Sinatra 


the) projects psychopathic villainy with 


surprising skill. Neither writing nor 
direction, however, has enough vari- 
ety or imagination to sustain for 
adults the suspense the story might 
have had. (United Artists) 
Mora WALsH 
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To relieve teacher shortage 
Epitor: The article of Rev. John J. 
Reilly, “Idea for more teachers,” in 
the Sept. 25 America is indeed 
thought-provoking. Often have I read 
of the great number of teachers 
needed for our Catholic schools 
(60,000 more, I believe, by 1961), 
but never before to my knowledge has 
something like a practical solution 
been suggested. Fr. Reilly seems to 
have hit upon a splendid solution of 
the problem. 

We might take a lesson from the 
Mormons (Church of the Latter Day 
Saints), in whose empire in Utah I 
am now working. They make a great 
point, and with success, of sending 
“missionaries,” young men and women 
into foreign fields for a few years to 
convert “the gentiles.” Those foreign 
fields may be Europe, Latin-America, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, the 
Navajo Reservation, anywhere. Mis- 
sionaries are given their keep, their 
return fare. The fare going is borne 
by their friends, or their ward (par- 
ish). They get no salary, I understand. 

They are real missionaries, let me 
tell you. That we know from the way 
they work on the Catholic parents at 
the Navajo Reservation in Arizona and 
New Mexico to have them change the 
religion of their children. 

The plan of Fr. Reilly would offer 
an opportunity and a challenge to our 
college graduates, not only girls, but 
also boys. And certainly some one 
could be found with the necessary 
drive, ability and experience. to ini- 
tiate such a program. 

(Rev.) Epwarp J. WHELAN, S.J. 

Brigham City, Utah 


Epitor: Fr. Reilly has approached 
the problem of obtaining more teach- 
ers from a spiritual] rather than a prac- 
tical point of view. Except for those 
with religious vocations, I think very 
few girls 22 years of age would con- 
sider a contract for three years’ teach- 
ing. While willing to help the paro- 
chial schools in this emergency, they 
would hesitate to impair their chances 
of marriage during those very im- 
portant years. The pseuco-community 
house and the uniforms would be the 
last straw. 

The expenses of maintaining the 
suggested three-year teacher-training 
courses at Catholic colleges, plus the 
expenses of the community houses, 
would go far toward paying teachers’ 
salaries. In any case, colleges do not 
have much success in steering girls 
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into education courses. Other profes. ¢ 
sions and occupations seem to be more 
attractive to them than teaching. 

Reducing the size of classes, using 
part-time teachers if necessary, would 
make teaching less formidable and the 
situation less appalling. 

Mrs. Henry J. VAUGHAN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Education on the frontier 
Epiror: Mrs. Groom’s Feature “xX” 
(9/11) describes education in the ru- 
ral areas of Montana forty years ago, 
My experience with rural life in Mon. 
tana dates from the fall of 1910. 

Mrs. Groom mentions the three- 
months normal-school training which 
the teachers had. She did not say so, 
but many of these teachers had only 
a grade-school education plus three 
months of normal school—no high 
school education at all. 

On the other hand, there were in 
some localities “homesteader” teach 
ers with college degrees who taught 
the district school for whatever salary 
the district could pay. And often 
young people of 18, 22 or even 2 
went back to high school after they 
had been out of school working sev- 
eral years. The “homesteader” teach: 
ers did a wonderful job of teaching 
with very little to work with in the way 
of books and laboratory equipment, 
And the “three-months normal” teach- 
ers did a much better job than any- 
body had a right to expect of them. 

NorMa E. SOLMAN 

Washington, D. C. 


High-speed language study 

Epiror: Your comment “Latin Boot 
Camp” (Am. 9/18) was interesting 
reading and good to see. For five 
years Rev. Carl J. Thayer, S.J., has 
taught an intensive course in Latin 
with great success in the Boston Col 
lege Summer Session. He has taken 
students with little or no Latin back 
ground and, in less than six weeks, 
had them sight-reading Livy. 

The course in Latin was a naturd 
follow-up on the intensive course ia 
German which has been given ver 
effectively for almost ten years by 
Rev. Paul J. McManus, S.J. Graduate 
students have come from the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Midwest to take this 
course. These are but two indications 
that the study of languages is no prob 
lem if teachers want to teach and 
students want to learn. 

(Rev.) Henry A, CaLuanHan, S.J. 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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